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CHAPTER itl. 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN. 





)|HREE things came of the Marchbanks’s party 
for us Holabirds. 

Mrs. Van Alstyne took a great fancy to Ros- 
amond. 

Harry Goldthwaite put a new idea into Bar- 
bara’s head. 

And Ruth’s little undeveloped plans, which 
R\\W the facile fingers were to carry out, received 
a fresh and sudden impetus. 

You have thus the three heads of the pres- 
ent chapter. 

How could any one help taking a fancy to 
Rosamond Holabird? In the first place, as 
Mrs. Van Alstyne said, there was the name, — 
“a making for anybody”; for names do go 
a great way, notwithstanding Shakespeare. 

It made you think of everything springing 
and singing and blooming and sweet. Its ex- 
pression was “blossomy, nightingale-y ” ; atilt 
with glee and grace. And that was the way 
she looked and seemed. If you spoke to her 
suddenly, the head turned as a bird’s does, 
with a small, shy, all-alive movement; and the bright eye glanced up at 
you, ready to catch electric meanings from your own, When she talked 
to you in return, she talked all over; with quiet, refined radiations of life 
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and pleasure in each involuntary turn and gesture ; the blossom of her face 
lifted and swayed like that of a flower delicately poised upon its stalk. She 
was /ike a flower chatting with a breeze. 

She forgot altogether, as ‘a present fact, that she looked pretty ; but she 
had known it once, when she dressed herself, and been glad of it; and 
something lasted from the gladness just enough to keep out of her head 
any painful, conscious question of how she was seeming. ‘That, and her 
innate sense of things proper and refined, made her manners what Mrs. Van 
Alstyne pronounced them, — “ exquisite.” 

That was all Mrs. Van Alstyne waited to find out. She did not go deep; 
hence she took quick fancies or dislikes, and a great many of them. 

She got Rosamond over into a corner with herself, and they had every- 
body round them. All the people in the room were saying how lovely Miss 
Holabird looked to-night. For a little while that seemed a great and beau- 
tiful thing. I don’t know whether it was or not. It was pleasant to have 
them find it out; but she would have been just as lovely if they had not. Is 
a party so very particular a thing to be lovely in? I wonder what makes 
the difference. She might have stood on that same square of the Turkey 
carpet the next day and been just as pretty. But, somehow, it seemed grand 
in the eyes of us girls, and it meant a great deal that it would not mean the 
next day, to have her stand right there, and look just so, to-night. 

In the midst of it all, though, Ruth saw something that seemed to her 
grander, — another girl, in another corner, looking on, —a girl with a very 
homely face; somebody’s cousin, brought with them there. She looked 
pleased and self-forgetful, differently from Rose in her prettiness; she 
looked as if she had put herself away, comfortably satisfied ; this one looked 
as if there were no self put away anywhere. Ruth turned round to Leslie 
Goldthwaite, who stood by. 

“I do think,” she said, — “ don’t you ?— it’s just the bravest and strongest 
thing in the world to be awfully homely, and to know it, and to go right on 
and have a good time just the same ;— every day, you see, right through 
everything! I think such people must be splendid inside !” 

“The most splendid person I almost ever knew was like that,” said Les- 
lie. “And she was fifty years old too.” 

“Well,” said Ruth, drawing a girl’s long breath at the fifty years, “it was 
pretty much over then, wasn’t it? But I think I should like —just once — 
to look beautiful at a party!” 

The best of it for Barbara had been on the lawn, before tea. 

Barbara was a magnificent croquet-player. She and Harry Goldthwaite 
were on one side, and they led off their whole party, going nonchalantly 
through wicket after wicket, as if they could not help it; and after they had 
well distanced the rest, just toling each other along over the ground, till 
they were rovers together, and came down into the general field again with 
havoc to the enemy, and the whole game in their hands on their own part. 

“It was a handsome thing to see, for once,” Dakie Thayne said; “but 
they might make much of it, for it would n’t do to let them play on the same 
side again.” 
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It was while they were off, apart down the slope, just croqueted away for 
the time, to come up again with tremendous charge presently, that Harry 
asked her if she knew the game of “ ship-coil.” 
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Barbara shook her head. What was it? 

“It is a pretty thing. The officers of a Russian frigate showed it to us. 
They play it with rings made of spliced rope; we had them plain enough, 
but you might make them as gay as you liked. There are ten rings, and 
each player throws them all at each turn. The object is to string them up 
over a stake, from which you stand at a certain distance. Whatever number 
you make counts up for your side, and you play as many rounds as you may 
agree upon.” 

Barbara thought a minute, and then looked up quickly. 

“ Have you told anybody else of that?” 

“Not here. I haven’t thought of it for a good while.” 

“Would you just please, then,” said Barbara, in a hurry, as somebody 
‘ came down toward them in pursuit of a ball, “to hush up, and let me have 
it all to myself for a while? And then,” she added, as the stray ball was 
driven up the lawn again, and the player went away after it, “come some 
day and help us get it up at Westover? It’s such a thing, you see, to get 
anything that’s new.” 

“TI see. To be sure. You shall have the State Right, — is n’t that what 
they make over for patent concerns? And we’ll have something famous 
out of it. They’re getting tired of croquet, or thinking they ought to be, 
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which is the same thing. It was Barbara’s turn now; she hit Harry Gold- 
thwaite’s ball with one of her precise little taps, and, putting the two beside 
each other with her mallet, sent them up rollicking into the thick of the 
fight, where the final hand-to-hand struggle was taking place between the 
last two wickets and the stake. Everybody was there in a bunch when she 
came ; in a minute everybody of the opposing party was everywhere else, 
and she and Harry had it between them again. She played out two balls, 
and then, accidentally, her own. After one “ distant, random gun ” from the 
discomfited foe, Harry rolled quietly up against the wand, and the game 
was over. 

It was then and there that a frank, hearty liking and alliance was re- 
established between Harry Goldthwaite and Barbara, upon an old remem- 
bered basis of tem years ago, when he had gone away to school and given 
her half his marbles for a petting keepsake, — “‘as he might have done,” 
we told her, “ to any other boy.” 

“ Ruth has n’t had a good time,” said mother, softly, standing i in her door, 
looking through at the girls laying away ribbons and pulling down hair, and 
chattering as only girls in their teens do chatter at bedtime. 

Ruth was in her white window-chair, one foot up on a cricket; and, as if 
she could not get into that place without her considering-fit coming over 
her, she sat with her one unlaced boot in her hand, and her eyes away out 
over the moonlighted fields. 

“ She played all the evening, nearly. She always does,” said Barbara. 

“Why, I had a splendid time!” cried Ruth, coming down upon them 
out of her cloud with flat contradiction. “And I’m sure I didn’t play all 
the evening. Mrs. Van Alstyne sang Tennyson’s ‘ Brook,’ aunt; and the 
music sf/ashes so in it! It did really seem as if she were spattering it all 
over the room, and it was n’t a bit of matter!” 

“The time was so good, then, that it has made you sober,” said Mrs. 
Holabird, coming and putting her hand on the back of the white chair. 
“ T ’ve- known good times do that.” 

“Tt has given me ever so much thinking to do ; besides that brook in my 
head, ‘ going on forever — ever! go-ing-on-forever !’” And Ruth broke into 
the joyous refrain of the song as she ended. 

“T shall come to you for a great long talk to-morrow morning, mother!” 
Ruth said again, turning her head and touching her lips to the mother-hand 
on her chair. She did not always say “ mother,” you see; it was only when 
she wanted a very dear word. 

“We'll wind the rings with all the pretty-colored stuffs we can find in 
the bottomless piece-bag,” Barbara was saying, at the same moment, in 
the room beyond. “And you can bring out your old ribbon-box for the 
bowing-up, Rosamond. It’s a charity to clear out your glory-holes once 
inawhile. It’s going to be just — splend-umphant! ” 

“If you don’t go and talk about it,” said Rosamond. “We must keep 
the new to ourselves.” 

“As if I needed!” cried Barbara, indignantly. “When I hushed up 
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Harry Goldthwaite, and went round all the rest of the evening without 
doing anything but just give you that awful little pinch!” 

“ That was bad enough,” said Rosamond, quietly ; she never got cross 
or inelegantly excited about anything. “But I do think the girls will like 
it. And we might have tea out on the broad piazza.” 

“ That is bare floor too,” said Barbara, mischievously. 

Now, our dining-room had not yet even the English drugget. The dark 
new boards would do for summer weather, mother said. “If it had been 
real oak, polished!” Rosamond thought. “ But hard-pine was kitcheny.” 

Ruth went to bed with the rest of her thinking and the brook-music flit- 
tering in her brain. 

Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks had talked behind her with Jeannie Hadden 
about her playing. It was not the compliment that excited her so, although 
they said her touch and expression were wonderful, and that her fingers 
were like little flying magnets, that could n’t miss the right points. Jeannie 
Hadden said she liked to see Ruth Holabird play, as weil as she did to 
hear her. 

But it was Mrs. Marchbanks’s saying that she would give almost anything 
to have Lily taught such a style; she hardly knew what she should do with 
her ; there was no good teacher in the town who gave lessons at the houses, 
and Lily was not strong enough to go regularly to Mr. Viertelnote. Besides, 
she had picked up a story of his being cross, and rapping somebody’s 
fingers, and Lily was very shy and sensitive. She never did herself any 
justice if she began to be afraid. 

Jeannie Hadden said it was just her mother’s trouble about Reba, except 
that Reba was strong enough; only that Mrs. Hadden preferred a teacher 
to come to the house. 

“ A good young-lady teacher, to give beginners a desirable style from the 
very first, is exceedingly needed since Miss Robbyns went away,” said Mrs. 
Marchbanks, to whom just then her sister came and said something, and 
drew her off. -* 

Ruth’s fingers flew over the keys ; and it must have been magnetism that 
guided them, for in her brain quite other quick notes were struck, and 
ringing out a busy chime of their own. 

“If I only could!” she was saying to herself. “Tf they really would 
have me, and they would let me at hqme.” Then I could go to Mr. Viertel- 
note. I think I covld do it! Lm almost sure! I could show anybody 
what I know, — and if they like that!” 

It went over and over now, as she lay wakeful in bed, mixed up with the 
“forever — ever,” and the dropping tinkle of that lovely trembling ripple 
of accompaniment, until the late moon got round to the south and slanted 
jn between the white dimity curtains, and set a glimmering little ghost in 
the arm-chair. 

Ruth came down late to breakfast. 

Barbara was pushing back her chair. 

“ Mother, — or anybody! Do you want any errand down in town? I’m 
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going out for a stramble. A party always has to be walked off next morn- 
ing.” . 

“ And talked off, does n’t it? I’m afraid my errand would need to be 
with Mrs, Goldthwaite or Mrs. Hadden, would n’t it?” 

“Well, I dare say I shall go in and see Leslie. Rosamond, why can’t 
you come too? It’s a sort of nuisance that boy having come home !” 

“ That ‘great six-foot lieutenant’!” parodied Rose. 

“T don’t care! You said feet didn’t signify. And he used to be a boy, 
when we played with him so.” 

“IT suppose they all used to be,” said Rose, demurely. 

“Well, I won’t go! Because the truth is I did want to see him, about 
those — patent rights. I dare say they ’ll come up.” 

“I’ve no doubt,” said Rosamond. 

“I wish you woudd both go away somewhere,” said Ruth, as Mrs. Hola- 
bird gave her her coffee. ‘Because I and mother have got a secret, and 
-I know she wants her last little hot corner of toast.” 

“J think you are likely to get the last little cold corner,” said Mrs. Hola- 
bird, as Ruth sat, forgetting her plate, after the other girls had gone away. 

“I’m thinking, mother, of a real warm little corner! Something that 
would just fit in and make everything so nice. It was put into my head 
last night, and I think it was sent on purpose; it came right up behind me 
so. Mrs. Lewis Marchbanks and Jeannie Hadden praised my playing; 
more than I could tell you, really ; and Mrs. Marchbanks wants a—” Ruth 
stopped, and laughed at the word that was coming — “ /ady-teacher for 
Lily, and so does Mrs. Hadden for Reba. There, mother. It’s in your 
head now! Please turn it over with a nice little think, and tell me you 
would just as lief, and that you believe perhaps I could!” 

By this time Ruth was round behind Mrs. Holabird’s chair, with her two 
hands laid against her cheeks. Mrs. Holabird leaned her face down upon 
one of the hands, holding it so, caressingly. 

“TI am sure you could, Ruthie. But I am sure I wouddn’t just as lief! 
I would liefer you should have all you need without.” 

“T know that, mother. But it would n’t be half so good for me!” 

“That’s something horrid, I know!” exclaimed Barbara, coming in 
upon the last word. “It always is, when people talk about its being good 
for them. It’s sure to be salts or senna, and most likely both.” 

“O dear me!” said Ruth, suddenly seized with a new perception of diffi- 
culty. Until now, she had only been considering whether she could, and 
if Mrs. Holabird would approve. ‘ Don’t you—or Rose — call it names, 
Barbara, please, will you ?” 

“ Which of us are you most afraid of? For Rosamond’s salts and senna 
are different from mine, pretty often. I guess it’s hers this time, by your 
putting her in that anxious parenthesis,” 

“I’m afraid of your fun, Barbara, and I’m afraid of Rosamond’s —” 

“Earnest? Well, that is much the more frightful. It is so awfully quiet 
and pretty-behaved and positive. But if you ’re going to retain me on your 
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side, you "ll have to lay the case before me, you know, and give me a fee. 
You need n’t stand there, bribing the judge beforehand.” 

Ruth turned right round and kissed Barbara. 

“I want you to go with me and see if Mrs. Hadden and Mrs. Lewis 
Marchbanks would let me teach the children.” 

“Teach the children! What?” 

“©, music, of course. That’s all I know, pretty much. And—make 
Rose understand.” 

“ Ruth, you’re a duck! I like you for it! But I’m not sure I like #4” 

“ Will you do just those two things ?” 

“It’s a beautiful programme. But suppose we leave out the first part ? 
I think you could do that alone. It would spoil it if I went. It’s sucha 
nice little spontaneous idea of your own, you see. But if we made it a 
regular family delegation — besides, it will take as much as all me to 
manage the second. Rosamond is very elegant to-day. Last night’s twi- 
light isn’t over. And it’s funny we’ve plans too; we’re going to give 
lessons, — differently ; we ’re going to lead off, for once, —we Holabirds ; 
and I don’t know exactly how the music will chime in. It may make things 
— Holabirdy.” 

Rosamond had true perceptions, and she was conscientious. What she 
said, therefore, when she was told, was, — 

“O dear! I suppose it is right! But—just now! Right things do 
come in so terribly askew, like good old Mr. Isosceles, sidling up the broad 
aisle of a Sunday! Could n’t you wait awhile, Ruth ?” 

“ And then somebody else would get the chance.” 

“ There ’s nobody else to be had.” 

* “Nobody knows till somebody starts up. They don’t know there’s me 
to be had yet.” 

“O Ruth! Don’t offer to teach grammar, anyhow!” 

“IT don’t know. I might. I should n’t éeach it ‘anyhow.’ ” 

Ruth went off, laughing, happy. She knew she had gained the home-half 
of her point. 

Her heart beat a good deal, though, when she went into Mrs. March- 
banks’s library alone, and sat waiting for the lady to come down. 

She would rather have gone to Mrs. Hadden first, who was very kind 
and old-fashioned, and not so overpoweringly grand. But she had her 
justification for her attempt from Mrs. Marchbanks’s own lips, and she must 
take up her opportunity as it came to her, following her clew right end first. 
She meant simply to tell Mrs. Marchbanks how she had happened to think 
of it. . 

“Good morning,” said the great lady, graciously, wondering not a little 
what had brought the child, in this unceremonious early fashion, to ask 
for her. 

“T came,” said Ruth, after she had answered the good morning, “ because 
I heard what you were so kind as to say last night about liking my playing ; 
and that you had nobody just now to teach Lily. I thought, perhaps, you 
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might be willing to try me; for I should like to do it, and I think I could 
show her all I know; and then I could take lessons myself of Mr. Viertel- 
note. I ’ve been thinking about it all night.” 

Ruth Holabird had a direct little fashion of going straight through what- 
ever crust of outside appearance to that which must respond to what she 
had in the moment in herself. She had real se/fpossesston; because she 
did not let herself be magnetized into a-false consciousness of somebody 
else’s self, and think and speak according to their notions of things, or her 
reflected notion of what they would think of her. She was different from 
Rosamond in this; Rosamond could not help feeling her double, — Mrs. 
Grundy’s “idea” of her. That was what Rosamond said herself about it, 
when Ruth told it all at home. 

The response is almost always there to those who go for it ; if it is not, 
there is no use any way. 

Mrs. Marchbanks smiled. 

“ Does Mrs. Holabird know?” 

“O yes; she always knows.” 

There was a little distance and a touch of business in Mrs. Marchbanks’s 
manner after this. The child’s own impulse had been very frank and 
amusing; an authorized seeking of employment was somewhat different. 
Still, she was kind enough ; the impression had been made; perhaps Rosa- 
mond, with her “just now” feeling, would have been sensitive to what did 
not touch Ruth, at the moment, at all. 

“ But you see, my dear, that your having a pupil could not be quite equal 
to Mr. Viertelnote’s doing the same thing. I mean the one would not quite 
provide for the other.” 

“© no, indeed! I’m in hopes to have two. I mean to go and see Mrs. 
Hadden about Reba; and then I might begin first, you know: If I could 
teach two quarters, I could take one.” 

“You have thought it all over. You are quite a little business woman. 
Now let us see. I do like your playing, Ruth. I think you have really 
a charming style. But whether you could smart it, — that is a different 
capacity.” 

“TI am pretty good at showing how,” said Ruth. “I think I could make 
her understand all I do.” 

“Well; I should be willing to pay twenty dollars a quarter to any lady 
who would bring Lily forward to where you are ; if you can do it, I will pay 
it to you. If Mrs. Hadden will do the same, you will have two thirds of 
Viertelnote’s price.” 

“O, that is so nice!” said Ruth, gratefully. “Then in half a quarter I 
could begin. And perhaps in that time I might get another.” 

“JT shall be exceedingly interested in your getting on,” said Mrs. March- 
banks, as Ruth arose to go. She said it very much as she might have said 
it to anybody who was going to try to earn money, and whom she meant 
to patronize. But Ruth took it singly; she was not two persons, — one 
who asked for work and pay, and another who expected to be treated as 
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if she were privileged above either. She was quite intent upon her pur- 
pose. 

If Mrs. Marchbanks had been patron kind, Mrs. Hadden was motherly 
so. 

* You’re a dear little thing! When will you begin?” said she. 

Ruth’s morning was a grand success. She came home with a rapid step, 
springing to a soundless rhythm. 

She found Rosamond and Barbara and Harry Goldthwaite on the piazza, 
winding the rope rings with blue and scarlet and white and purple, and 
tying them with knots of ribbon. 

Harry had been prompt enough. He had got the rope, and spliced it up 
himself, that morning, and had brought the ten rings over, hanging upon 
his arms like bangles. 

They were still busy when dinner was ready; and Harry stayed at the 
first asking. 

It was a scrub-day in the kitchen ; and Katty came in to take the plates 
with her sleeves rolled up, a smooch of stove-polish across her arm, and a 
very indiscriminate-colored apron. She put one plate upon another in a 
hurry, over knives and forks and remnants, clattered a good deal, and 
dropped the salt-spoons. 

Rosamond colored and frowned ; but talked with a most resolutely beau- 
tiful repose. 

Afterward, when it was all over, and Harry had gone, promising to come 
next day and bring a stake, painted vermilion and white, with a little gilt 
ball on the top of it, she sat by the ivied window in the brown room with 
tears in her eyes. 

“It is dreadful to live so!” she said, with real feeling. “To have just 
one wretched girl to do everything! ” 

“ Especially,” said Barbara, without much mercy, “ when she always w#// 
do it at dinner-time.” 

“It’s the betwixt and between that I can’t bear,” said Rose. “To have 
to do with people like the Penningtons and the Marchbankses, and to see 
their ways; to sit at tables where there is noiseless and perfect serving, 
and to know that they think it is the ‘mainspring of life’ (that’s just 
what Mrs. Van Alstyne said about it the other day) ; and then to have to 
hitch on so ourselves, knowing just as well what ought to be as she does, — 
it’s too bad. It’s double dealing. I’d rather not know, or pretend any 
better. I do wish we de/onged somewhere !” 

Ruth felt sorry. She always did when Rosamond was hurt with these 
things. She knew it came from a very pure, nice sense of what was beau- 
tiful, and a thoroughness of desire for it. She knew she wanted it every 
day, and that nobody hated shams, or company contrivances, more heartily. 
She took great trouble for it; so that when they were quite alone, and 
Rosamond could manage, things often went better than when guests came 
and divided her attention. 

Ruth went over to where she sat. 
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“ Rose, perhaps we do belong just here. Somebody has got to be in the 
shading-off, you know. That helps both ways.” 

“It’s a miserable indefiniteness, though.” 

“No, it is n’t,” said Barbara, quickly. “It’s a good plan, and I like it. 
Ruth just hits it. I see now what they mean by ‘drawing lines.’ You can’t 
draw them anywhere but in the middle of the stripes. And people that are 
right in the middle have to ‘toe the mark.’ It’s the edge, after all. You 
can reach a great deal farther by being betwixt and between. And one girl 
need n’t a/ways be black-leaded, nor drop all the spoons.” 

. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


I 


THE DUCK AND THE KANGAROO. 


GAD the Duck to the Kangaroo, 
“Good gracious! how you hop! 
Over the fields and the water too, 
As if you never would stop! 
My life is a bore in this nasty pond, 
And I long to go out in the world beyond! 
I wish I could hop like you!” 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


“Please give me a ride on your back!” 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 
“TJ would sit quite still and say nothing but ‘ Quack,’ 
The whole of the long day through! 
And we’d go to the Dee and the Jelly Bo Lee, 
Over the land and over the sea; 
Please take me a ride! O do!” 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


Said the Kangaroo to the Duck, 
“This requires a little reflection ; 
Perhaps on the whole it might bring me luck, 
And there seems but one objection, — 
Which is, if you ’ll let me speak so bold, 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 
And would probably give me the rheu- 
matiz!” said the Kangaroo. 





The Duck and the Kangaroo. 


Said the Duck, “ As I sat on the rocks, 
I have thought of all that completely, 
And I bought four pairs of worsted socks, 
Which fit my web-feet neatly. 
And to keep out the cold I’ve bought a cloak, 
And every day a cigar I ll smoke, 
All to follow my own dear true 
Love of a Kangaroo!” 
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Said the Kangaroo, “I’m ready! 
All in the moonlight pale ; 
But to balance me well, dear Duck, sit steady, 
And quite at the end of my tail!” 
So away they went with a hop and a bound, 


And they hopped the whole world three times round ; 
And who so happy —O who? 


As the Duck and the Kangaroo. 
Edward Lear. 
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CAPTAIN LANCAROTE’S FAMOUS VOYAGE, 


WHEN once the Portuguese had begun to enjoy the profits of the slave- 
trade, they were eager to continue-the traffic. I do not know the 
price which Antonio Gonsales obtained for the ten slaves which he brought 
home in 1442, but the voyage was spoken of as “ very fortunate,” as though 
the price of the ten slaves were more than enough to pay the whole expeuse. 
Accordingly, the next year, Prince Henry prepared a ship for another 
voyage, and gave command of it to Nuno Tristam, who had already distin- 
guished himself in these expeditions. This voyage appears to have been 
a kind of family affair with the Prince, for most of the crew of Tristam’s 
ship were members of the Prince’s own household. 

The adventurers sailed from Lagos in the summer of 1443, eager for glory 
and profit, hoping to go farther south than any one had gone before, and 
to bring back plenty of African slaves. Nothing particular happened until 
they had passed by Cape Blanco, which Nuno Tristam had discovered on 
his first voyage. Being determined to go beyond this point, he kept on a 
few miles farther, when he discovered an island three or four miles from 
the coast. 

He was sailing along between this island and the shore, when he saw, 
some distance ahead of the ship, what at first seemed to be a number of 
large sea-birds flapping their wings on the water. But, when the ship came 
near them, the sailors perceived that this flock of sea-birds was a fleet of 
about twenty-five small boats, with three or four naked men sitting astride 
of each of them, using their legs to propel the boat, instead of oars. The 
Portuguese were amazed at this spectacle ; but as soon as they recovered 
from their first astonishment, seven of them sprang into the ship’s boat, 
which was towing alongside, and started in pursuit. Rowing boldly in 
among the savages, they soon took fourteen of them,—as many as their 
boat would hold, — and rowed with them to the ship, while the rest of the 
Africans paddled away to the island. 

As soon as the fourteen negroes were got safely on board, Tristam 
directed his course toward the island, where he landed and captured several 
more negroes, —all indeed that he could find there. Another island was 
descried in the distance, which they also visited, and discovered upon it 
countless flocks of wild geese and other birds, which were so tame that 
they took as many as they wanted with their hands, and lived upon them 
while they were cruising among the islands. Finding no more negroes, 
Tristam crossed to the mainland, where he went on shore and scoured the 
country far and near. Discovering no more people, he turned his course 
northward, and sailed for home. 

The discovery of this group of islands twenty-five miles’ south of Cape 
Blanco, and the capture of so large a number of natives, ‘filled the whole 
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country with rejoicing, and silenced every man who had hitherto murmured 
at expeditions which had cost so much and yielded so little. No one could 
now say that the Prince was in search of countries desert and unpeopled, 
to the great injury of the kingdom; but every one praised his perseverance 
in opening to the Portuguese ways of gaining both glory and riches which 
had never been known before since the creation of the world. Many 
declared that he was the best Prince Portugal had ever had, because, with- 
out taxing the people or shedding their blood, he had found a way of 
making them rich by bringing home shiploads of pagans for the Portuguese 
to convert into good Christians and useful servants. 

Down to this time the Prince had generally borne the whole expense of 
these voyages ; if any profit was made, he divided most of it among the 
voyagers, in order to reward them and encourage others. But now a kind 
of company was formed at the Port of Lagos, near the Prince’s home, a 
company of mariners and merchants, who offered to fit out ships at their 
own expense, and give to the Prince one fifth of all the slaves and gold they 
might bring back. The Prince consenting, a fleet of six vessels was 
equipped, each of which was commanded by a navigator who had already 
distinguished himself in these voyages. The brave Gil Eannes was captain 
of one of them. The chief member of the company, and the one appointed 
by the Prince to command the fleet, was Langarote, who had been educated 
from his boyhood in the Prince’s household, but who had lately married 
and gone to live at Lagos, where he held an office similar to that which we 
call collector, or chief officer of the custom-house. 

It was a great day in Lagos when this fleet of six caravels hoisted anchor, 
spread their sails, and put to sea. The whole population witnessed their 
departure with breathless interest, and all the family of the Prince gathered 
at the end of their promontory of Sagres, and followed the fleet with their 
eyes until the last vessel had disappeared below the horizon. Well might 
they gaze ; for this expedition was one of the most important which occurred 
in the lifetime of Prince Henry, and gave an impulse to the business of 
trading with the African coast which led to wonderful results. 

Without stopping on the way, Langarote sailed to the island where Nuno 
Tristam had discovered so many wild birds, and Which he had named, from 
that circumstance, Gargas Island, or the Isle of Geese. There the voyagers 
landed and made a great slaughter among the birds. From the slaves 
obtained on the last voyage it had been ascertained that there was an island, 
named by the natives Nar, a few miles to the south of Garcas, which was 
inhabited by two hundred Africans; and, sure enough, Lancarote soon 
came in sight of it. But he was of opinion that, if the six caravels should 
be seen by the natives, they would all make their escape to the mainland. 
He therefore ordered out two large boats, each manned by fifteen sailors, 
and placed them under the command of two of his best officers, who were 
to row toward the island and reconnoitre it ; and while one of them returned 
to the fleet with information, the other was to station himself between the 
island and the continent, to prevent the Africans from escaping. Upon 
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receiving their report, Langarote was to advance with the whole fleet, and 
capture all the negroes he could find there. 

So the fleet lay to late in the afternoon, and the two boats rowed toward 
the island, which they did not get near till after daylight the next morning. 
But as the day dawned they saw on the mainland, a short distance from 
the sea, a village; and, thinking they would certainly be seen, and that 
the inhabitants of that village would escape, if they carried out the plan 
of their commander, they landed about sunrise, and attacked the village 
before the poor people who lived in it were all awake. There were but 
thirty of the Portuguese, and yet they succeeded in capturing a hundred 
and fifty of the Africans, men, women, and children. Some of the fight- 
ing men of the tribe who attempted to defend their families were killed, and 
others fled. 

When the action was over, the captives were marched down to the boats ; 
but there were so many of them that the two boats would not hold them. 
So some were left behind with a guard, and the rest were taken to the ships, 
where the news of this adventure was received with the greatest joy, — every 
man regretting, we are told, that he had had no part in the exploit. The 
rest of the Africans were soon got on board, and Lancarote kept on his 
course, fired with the desire of capturing more of these unfortunate people. 

One of the captives, perhaps to curry favor with his new masters, told 
them there was still another island not far off, which had plenty of people 
on it, and to which he was willing to guide them. Piloted by this poor 
wretch, the fleet arrived at the island, which is now called Tidar. But, it 
seems, the people had heard of the coming of this new and terrible enemy, 
and had abandoned their homes. Langarote jumped to the conclusion that 
the slave had deceived him on purpose ; and, according to the barbarous 
custom of the age, he put him to the torture, until he cried out in his agony 
that he knew another inhabited island, to which he would guide them. 
Upon hearing this they ceased to torment him, and put the ships on the 
course which:he pointed out. He had spoken the truth ; — he soon brought 
them to an island, which evidently had had a great number of people upon 
it; but the fleet came up so slowly that most of them had time to jump 
into their canoes, and paddle to the mainland, where they were soon beyond 
pursuit. The ships’ boats were hoisted out, and by cruising about among 
the islands on that part of the coast for two days, they took forty-five more 
prisoners, some in canoes, some swimming, and some upon the islands. 
It was an exciting man-hunt, which lasted forty-eight hours. At the end 
of that time the whole country was alarmed, and every African had fled into 
the interior beyond reach. 

The Portuguese commander sent party after party into the country, but 
the only native that any of them found was a young woman, who was discov- 
ered asleep in a deserted village. Her friends had probably forgotten to 
wake her when the alarm came. 

With more than two hundred captives on board, the ships turned their 
prows towards home; but, when they had got as far as Cape Blanco, a 
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number of Africans were seen fishing on the shore. Boats were manned, 
and a party started in pursuit, and captured fifteen of these poor fishermen, 
who were brought safely on board. This increased the number of prison- 
ers to two hundred and thirty, and the captains began to fear that they had 
not provisions enough to keep so many until they reached Portugal. After 
leaving Cape Blanco, therefore, they made all sail for Lagos, where they 
safely arrived on the 7th of August, 1444. Prince Henry received Captain 
Langarote with the greatest possible honor. At the request of the officers 
of the fleet he made him a knight, and he bestowed upon all the other 
captains some special mark of his favor. 

On the day after the arrival of the fleet, very early in the morning, on 
account of the August heat, the captives were landed and marched to a 
field in the outskirts of Lagos, in order to be sold; and an immense multi- 
tude of people from town and country gathered there to look at them. 
Prince Henry himself was present, mounted, we are told, upon a noble horse, 
and surrounded by a brave company of nobles, knights, and squires. 

“It was evident,” says an old Portuguese historian, “that he cared but 
little for amassing booty for himself. In fact, he gave away on the spot 
the forty-six souls which fell to him as his fifth. It was evident that his 
principal booty lay in the accomplishment of his wish. To him in reality 
it was an unspeakable satisfaction to contemplate the salvation of those 
souls, which but for him would have been forever lost.” - 

When the captives were all mustered in the field they presented a curious 
spectacle ; for they were of all shades of color, and all degrees of beauty 
and ugliness. Some were not much darker than Portuguese, handsome and 
well shaped. Others were of the color of mulattoes ; and a few were per- 
fectly black, and so ugly in face and form that some of the bystanders 
thought they were devils. The whole company of them appeared to be in 
the deepest grief. 

“ Some,” says the old chronicler just quoted, “stood with downcast heads 
and faces bathed in tears, as they looked at each other. Othérs, moaning 
sorrowfully and fixing their eyes on heaven, uttered plaintive cries, as if 
appealing for help to the Father of Nature. Others struck their faces with 
their hands, and threw themselves flat upon the ground. Others uttered a 
wailing chant, after the fashion of their country, and although their words 
could not be understood, they spoke plainly enough the excess of their 
sorrow.” 

But the sale went on notwithstanding ; for however much the Portuguese 
may have pitied them, — and they did pity them sincerely, and were very 
gentle and kind to them, — yet their consciences were confused and hard- 
ened by the thought that by bringing them to a Christian country they had 
put them in the way of securing eternal bliss. No one doubted that this 
short anguish would result in their everlasting good, and so the sale pro- 
ceeded, no one objecting. And yet, I am sure, that if there had been half 
a dozen chiefs among the captives who would have ransomed themselves 
by a pound or two of gold-dust, the best Christian there would have been 
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quite willing to have them go back to their own country, and remain pagans 
for the rest of their lives. 

When the sale was over, and the moment had come for them to be sepa- 
rated and go with their several masters, their anguish was impossible to 
describe. Children had to be torn from their parents, wives from husbands, 
brothers from brothers, and friends from friends. 

“Fathers and sons,” the historian continues, “who had been placed 
apart, would rush forward again towards each other with all their might. 
Mothers would clasp their infants in their arms, and throw themselves on 
the ground to cover them with their bodies, not caring what injury was done 
to their own persons, so that they could prevent their children from being 
separated from them.” ; 

These scenes occurred so often, and the crowd of bystanders were so 
curious in looking on, that the persons whose business it was to separate 
and distribute the captives had a great deal of trouble, and it was long 
before the business was over. After this first separation there was some- 
times a second; for a man who had bought a family would sometimes keep 
the father, sell the mother to Lisbon, and the children to farmers in the 
country. We are told, however, that as soon as these poor people learned 
the Portuguese language they were baptized, became good Catholics, and 
were very happy. 

“T have myself,” says the same historian, who wrote soon after these 
events, “seen in the town of Lagos young men and women, the children 
and grandchildren of these captives, born in this country, as good and true 
Christians as those who had descended, generation by generation, from 
those who were baptized in the commencement of the Christian dispensa- 
tion.” 

He goes on to tell us how they were treated by their masters and mis- 
tresses. No difference, he says, was made between them and the free-born 
servants of Portugal. He tells us things still more remarkable. 

“The boys were taught trades, and such as showed aptitude for managing 
their property were set free, and married to women of the country, receiv- 
ing a good dower, just as if their masters had been their parents, or at least 
felt themselves bound thus to reward their good behavior. Widow ladies 
would treat the young girls whom they had bought like their own daugh- 
ters, and leave them money in their wills, so that they might afterwards 
marry well, and be looked upon in all respects as free women.” 

And, lest his readers should think he was telling of all these slaves that 
which was only true of a few of them, he declares that he had never known 
one of these captives put in irons, “like other slaves,” nor one who did not 
becodme a Christian, or who was not treated with great kindness, 

“I have often,” he adds, “been invited by masters to the baptism or 
marriage of these strangers, and quite as much ceremony has been observed 
as if it were on behalf of a child or a relation.” 

Thus the slave-trade between the Christian nations and the coast of Africa 
was established. It has never ceased to this day; for in the very last year 
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— 1869—cargoes of slaves were conveyed from Africa and landed upon the 
coasts of Cuba or Brazil; and some other cargoes were intercepted and 
carried back to their own country. 

You may wonder, perhaps, that a man so good, so learned, and so gen- 
erous as Prince Henry should have been able to look on and permit his 
servants to go out year after year, and steal men, women, and children, and 
sell them into slavery. It is indeed most surprising that he could have 
done this. He did more than permit it. He encouraged it, and rejoiced in 
it, and rewarded those who distinguished themselves in it. The explana- 
tion of this mystery is difficult to put into simple language. Almost every 
child twelve years of age, who reads this paragraph, knows that three or 
four years ago he did not so well understand the difference between right 
and wrong as he now does; and most of you would do things then which 
now you would not do, because your consciences are now more enlightened. 
Well, just so it is with the human race; or with a nation, — its conscience 
improves, and grows more tender and clear, from age to age; so that an 
action which seemed quite right in one century is felt to be abominably 
wrong in the next. 

Some of the great-grandfathers of children who read this magazine were 
slave-traders. A hundred and fifty years ago ships used to sail,from New 
England loaded with rum, and with this rum the captains used to buy slaves 
on the coast of Africa, and take them to the West Indies, where they would 
sell them for molasses. This molasses they took home to New England, 
where it was made into New England rum, some of it to be used in buying 
more slaves in Africa. What a horrible commerce was this! Think of the 
harm the rum would do to the African savages who bought it, and of the 
cruelty of encouraging them to make war upon one another for the purpose 
of gratifying their love of strong drink ! 

Now it is not surprising that there should be people in the world bad 
enough to do this. The real wonder is, that, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
scarcely anybody thought it wrong, Your great-grandfathers, who engaged 
in this infernal traffic, were very respectable people, let me tell you, who 
went to church on Sundays, and gave money to the poor, and were kind 
to their children; and very few people thought the worse of them for 
poisoning Africans with rum, and stealing others away from their homes 
and friends. And when at last a few persons began to feel that this com- 
merce was wicked, and timidly to say so, most of their neighbors thought 
them over-nice ; and when they denounced the traffic boldly as wicked and 
cruel, people said they were “fanatical,” and held them up to the contempt 
of their fellow-citizens. 

So it is always. First, a few people, much better than the rest, better 
in understanding and of much kinder disposition, find out that a thing is 
wrong. After thinking of it for a while, they try to make other people feel 
that it is wrong. Then they are denounced as fanatics, or as radicals, or 
as abolitionists, or as democrats, or as infidels, or by some other name which 
happens to be odious at the time. But they keep on talking, nevertheless ; 
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and continue to gain converts. At length the evil is done away with, and 
then everybody is on their side, and says how good it was in them to 
persevere against so much opposition. 

I hope you will not suppose, either, that the conscience of the human race 
is now perfect, and is ready to condemn everything which is wrong, and 
approve everything which is right.- I tell you it is not. I think I could 
mention several things that are now done every day in all Christian coun- 
tries, of which hardly anybody is ashamed, and that do not prevent a person 
from being thought well of by his neighbors, which, a hundred years from 
now, will be thought abominable, and cover the doer of them with disgrace. 
I will not mention any of these things here, but leave the subject for you 
to think of and talk over at tea-time. Ask this question: What is there 
that can now be done.without disgrace, which, in the year 1970, everybody 
will think very wrong and shameful ? 

In my next I shall go on with thé further discoveries of the brave knights 
and captains who sailed under the orders of Prince Henry, and show how 
they gradually felt their way towards the equator. 

Fames Parton. 


POLL ERI 


UNCLE BLUE JACKET’S DUCK-BOAT. 


“ € HOT seven ducks dead at one shot? O Uncle Blue Jacket! how 
could you do that?” said my nephew Tom, one day after he had told 
me about shooting a loon. 

“Well,” said I, “that’s a long yarn, my boy.” 

“O, do let ’s have it, uncle, for that.’s some shooting.” 

“This was the way of it. In the summer of 1864, after Old Salamander 
had passed Forts Morgan and Gaines, at the entrance to Mobile Bay with 
his fleet —” 

“ But, uncle, who zs Old Salamander ?” 

“Why, Admiral Farragut.” 

“What do you call him Old Salamander for?” 

“Because he has stood more fire without getting hurt than any other 
person.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“T was one of the junior officers of the gunboat Nonesuch, and as she 
was a light-draft vessel, she with several others was sent up the bay above 
Point Clare to watch the Rebels about Mobile City. We had heard that 
there were two blockade-runners in Blakely River, — which empties into 
Mobile Bay on the eastern side,—that they were laden with cotton, and 
were going to try to run past the fleet and get to sea some dark night; so 
each one of the gunboats used to send out a picket-boat every night, with 
an armed crew, to watch the mouth of this Blakely River ; for although our 
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gunboats drew but little water for sea-going vessels, they could n’t get into 
this river, on account of a sand-bar at its mouth; but the blockade-runners 
could get out, because they were much smaller vessels than the gunboats. 
After we had watched there some time, spending long, cold nights in our 
boats, and had n’t seen a Rebel, much less a blockade-runner, one night we 
chaps on picket discovered lights on the land at some distance up the river, 
and as they didn’t move about, and were quite large, we concluded that 
they were the camp-fires of Rebel soldiers. Next morning, on going back 
to our ships, we reported to our captains about the camp-fires, and were 
told to ‘keep a bright lookout’ on them. So it happened for several nights. 


- Finally, I became so anxious to know what those lights were, that I made 


up my mind to ask my captain’s. permission to go up there and see. None 
of the picket-boats dared go above Blakely River bar without orders, or we 
would all have gone on the first night we saw the lights ; but admirals and 
captains know better where to station picket-boats than a lot of youngsters, 


_ and our orders were ‘not to go above Blakely River bar.’ The morning 


after I had made up my mind to request permission to go above the bar, 
I asked the officer of the deck if I might see the captain, and on receiving 
permission I went into his cabin. As soon as I entered he said, ‘Take a 
seat, Mr. Blue Jacket. What do you wish to see me about ?’ 

“¢ Captain L——, I want your permission to go up Blakely River to-night 
far enough to find out what those lights are.’ 

“He looked at me a moment, I thought, as if he were going to say, ‘ You 
can retire, sir. When / want to know what those lights are I ’ll send some 
one to find out’; but he didn’t ; he smiled a little and said, ‘ How do you 
propose to go, sir?’ : 

“ Now, all night in the picket-boat I had been thinking of that question, and 
had formed this plan. On board the Nonesuch was a bay pilot, a colored 
man, who, before the fleet passed the forts, used -to fish, catch oysters, and 
carry wood from the little creeks and bayous at the upper end of the bay 
for the Mobile market. Now, he knew every inch of water and foot of shore 
about there. ‘When the Yankees come,’ as he called the arrival of the 
fleet, he left Mobile City one dark, stormy night in a little canoe, which 
would hold but two persons if they knew how to manage it, and it would n’t 
hold one if he did n’t ; it was a log just scooped out and sharpened at both 
ends, not meant to be rowed, but paddled. In this thing the pilot joined 
our ship one morning, leaving it on board. I meant to enlist the pilot in 
my ‘expedition,’ if I could, and we’d go in the canoe. So I told the cap- 
tain; he asked if the pilot would go; but as I had n’t asked him of course 
I could n’t answer. However, the captain sent me to find out, and away I 
went to have an interview with the pilot. I found him on the hurricane- 
deck just abaft one of the paddle-boxes, fishing, as he always was when the 
ship was at anchor. 

“* Pilot, let’s take the canoe to-night and go up Blakely River and find 
out what the Rebs are doing there in those woods with fires every night.’ 

“ He looked at me out the corner of his eye, gave a little laugh, and said, 
‘I know what dem pizen raskils is at well’s if I was dar dis minit.’ 
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“¢What are they at?’ 

“¢ Mr. Blue Jacket, ‘on top dat hill you see jest ober de nose of dat barker’ 
(pointing over the muzzle of a nine-inch gun in broadside on the spar-deck) 
‘is old Fort Spanish; dey don’t use dat fort now, but dey’s gwine to soon, 
and down near de shore, whar you see dem lights ebry night, dem raskils is 
buildin’ anoder fort, sure.’ 

“*Do you think so, Pilot?’ 

“* Sartin, sah.’ 

“Well, will you come with me to-night, if I can get permission?’ 

“*¢ Course, and you see if dey is n’t doin’ jest what I tell you.’ 

“JT went back to the cabin, and told the captain what the pilot had said 
about the Rebs building a fort, and then He was sent for to come into the 
cabin. After a great many questions by the captain, he gave me permission 
to go, but thought we could n’t get ready until the next night, as the canoe 
and paddle must be painted white, and we must be dressed all in white.” 

“What was that for?” said Tom. 

“ Because a white object on the water in the night, especially if low down, 
is more difficult to be seen than an object of any other color. 

“ However, by putting spirits of turpentine in the paint, we had the canoe 
dry by night ; and great was the curiosity on board the ship, among both 
officers and men, to know where we were going and what we meant to do. 
The pilot told the men he was going on shore to see his wife, while I told 
the officers I thought of attending a lecture on the Lost Arts by Wendell 
Phillips at Mobile: When night came, and our picket-boat was about to 
leave the ship, I told Mr. G——, who was going in charge of her, that about 
twelve o’clock I’d give him a call, and that he must n’t make too much 
noise in hailing me. He said, ¢ All right!’ and went away to his station. I 
turned in about nine o’clock, after seeing everything ship-shape for the expe- 
dition, but you may know I did n’t sleep a wink. At eleven I got up, dressed 
myself in my uniform, and then pulled on a pair of white trousers and a 
white sack-coat over it; I drew a white linen cover over my cap, the visor 
of which had been painted white ; in each coat pocket I put a navy revolver, 
and over my shoulder I slung a pair of night-glasses, the leather on them 
nicely covered with white linen ; my shoes even had two or three coats of 
white paint, and felt as stiff on my feet as if made of wood. Going on deck, 
I found the pilot equipped in like manner, with the exception of the night- 
glasses. Our canoe was put overboard and hauled up to the gangway, when 
the officer of the deck informed me the captain wished to see me. On walk- 
ing toward the cabin I found him near the nine-inch pivot gun. 

“* You sent for me, sir?’ 

“*Yes, Don’t run any unnecessary risks. Good night, and good luck to 
you. You can shove off, sir.’ 

“TI started for the gangway, reported to the officer of the deck that I had 
permission to leave the ship and take the pilot with me. 

“*Very good, sir; your boat’s ready’; then, dropping the officer and put- 
ting on the messmate, he remarked, ‘ Be back to breakfast, won’t you? it 
you ain’t back in a week, where shall I send your baggage ?’ 
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“*Libby Prison. Good night.’ As I was stepping in the gangway, Marlin 
(one of the bo’sun’s mates, and a great favorite of mine, because he was 
captain of my hundred-pounder Parrott) came out from under the hurricane- 
deck with a white paint-brush in his hand and said, ‘ Yourself, boat, and 
crew are all in white, except the pilot’s face; shall I give him a lick or 
two of this, sir?’ 

“No; clear out!’ and I went down the gangway ladder, stepped carefully 
in the bow of the canoe, and took my seat. The pilot was already in his 
place, so the moment I got seated we shoved off from the ship’s side, the 
pilot using the paddle, while I directed him how to go, by looking at ‘the 
lay of the land,’ at the same time keeping a bright lookout for picket-boats. 
It was rather uncomfortable sailing, for we could only move our arms and 
heads. If we should happen to move our bodies, over would go the canoe, 
and we should have to hang on to her until morning before we could be 
seen and taken off by our boats. It was astonishing to me, who had never 
been in a canoe before, to experience the rapidity of the motion produced by 
that single paddle, and to see how perfectly she was steered by it. We 
neither of us spoke for nearly an hour, when I said, in a whisper, ‘ Boat on 
our starboard bow ; starboard a little; so. Hold on, let’s see if I can make 
her out.’ I could only make out it was a boat, but what one was a mystery, 
so I told the pilot to ‘give way,’ and we began approaching the stranger 
very cautiously, I all the time keeping my night-glasses on him. Soon I 
made it out to be our boat, whispered to the pilot, ‘Go easy,’ and he bring- 
ing the canoe ‘head on,’ we continued to crawl up until I imagine we were 
within at least a hundred yards of our picket-boat, and they had n’t seen or 
heard us. We lay there for a few minutes, and then I said, in an ordinary 
tone of voice, ‘Boat ahoy! What boat’s that?’ 

“¢ Nonesuch. What boat’s that?’ 

“¢ Blue Jacket.’ 

“¢ All right ; come ’longside.’ 

“We paddled up to the picket-boat, and after Mr. G—— had expressed 
his surprise at our getting so near without being seen or heard, I told him 
I was going up the river a short distance, and would stop on my way back. 
I bade him keep a good lookout and not fire on me, for it was dangerous 
approaching our pickets from above, as an enemy was most looked for from 
that direction. Away we went, heading for the marsh on the left of Blakely 
River channel, intending to keep close in under the shadow of the high 
grass, and to be ready to dodge into it, should we find it necessary to hide 
from anything, The land on the east shore of the river is quite high, and 
wooded to the water; on the west is a large marsh extending across the 
head of the bay to Mobile River, on the west bank of which is the city of 
Mobile. We were soon skirting along the marsh, the pilot paddling rapidly, 
and so silently I could n’t hear his paddle enter or leave the water, and my 
sense of hearing about that time was very acute. You may rest assured the 
night-glasses never left my eyes now, and I kept sweeping the river ahead 
of us from shore to shore, for any Rebel boats that might be about watching 
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for ‘Yankees’ as we were watching for them. We had gone a full mile along 
the marsh when the pilot suddenly headed the canoe for the grass, and in 
the twinkling of an eye we were among it. Pilot whispered, ‘ Dar’s a boat 
about yere ; don’t you hear de oars ?’ 


“* Head her out a bit, I can’t see’ ; for my back was toward the river, and 
I dared not turn round for fear of capsizing the canoe. With one stroke of 
the paddle the bow of the canoe was pointed so that I could look up stream, 
and there, about a hundred yards ahead of us, just emerging from the dark 
shadow cast by the land, was a large boat pulling directly across the stream. 
For an instant I thought it was coming for us; but no, it was going too 
slowly to be in pursuit ; so, instead-of dropping my night-glasses and seizing 
my revolvers, as I was about to do, I watched the boat as closely as a cat 
watches a bird she is about to spring upon ; only I did n’t intend to spring 
upon ¢hat bird. On came the boat until she got quite near the marsh ahead 
of where we lay, and so near to us I could count her eight oars on a side, 
see her coxswain and the officer in her stern sheets, then she slowly rounded 
to and started back. After she had entered the shadow of. the land, I whis- 
pered to the pilot, ‘ Reb picket, eh?’ 

“*Yes, sah. Set mighty still in dis yere canoe now, ’cause make trubble 
if we turn over and splash in de*water’; and then I heard the pilot giving 
vent to suppressed laughter. I thought, ‘Old chap, it’s a queer time for you 
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to laugh. If those “ pizen raskils ” in that boat caught you, they ’d give you 
short shrift ; for you ’re a nigger showing a Yankee around.’ Pretty soon back 
came the boat, just as she had done before, turned, and crossed to the land, 

“¢ Pilot, when she gets over next time make a run and get above her; we 
must find out what ’s above at those fires.’ 

“* Yes, sah.’ 

“Back came the Rebel boat, turned, and rowed for the land side ; when 
she was just entering the shadow of the shore opposite, out shot our canoe, 
arid away we went, close along the marsh toward the lights, as silently as a 
ghost! We rounded a point of the marsh, in among the grass, pointed the 
bow toward the land, and stopped. 

““¢ Mr. Blue Jacket,’ whispered the pilot, ‘you can see all you want to 
from yere, den we muss git back; ship’s a long way from dis, and dat 
debble’s boat to slip pass agin.’ 

“You see I had been so intent on watching that boat and the river I had 
paid no attention to the lights ; now, however, I levelled my glasses at them ; 
they were a little above us, back from the shore, on quite high ground, with 
ground still higher behind them and woods all about. Occasionally I could 
see forms pass before the fires, and that was about all; the trees hid évery- 
thing beside. We stayed a long time watching, but seeing nothing else, we 
commenced crawling back, close to the shore all the time until we got round — 
the point, when we went into the grass to watch for the boat ; soon she hove 
in sight from out the shadow, came over near the marsh, and went back again. 

“* Now for it, Pilot; let her go!’ and away we glided past the Rebel 
picket-line in safety. We continued our course until we got below the 
point of the marsh, when I said, ‘ Oars.’ 

“ The pilot stopped the canoe with two backward strokes of the paddle 
and whispered, ‘Does you see anything, sah?’ 

“*No; I want to tell you we ’ll go ‘longside our picket-boat and let Mr. 
G—— know the Rebs have a boat above here ; if it ventures down near the 
bar to give it a dose of Sharp’s rifle bullets. Ain’t you tired?’ 

“¢Tired? No, sah; could paddle dis canoe a week.’ 

“We spoke our picket-boat without any trouble, and, learning it was three 
o’clock, we started for the Nonesuch. When she hove in sight I said 
to the pilot, “Let’s see how close we can get to er without being seen.” 
We paddled very slowly amd very quietly, for it isn’t an easy job to elude 
eight lookouts, and that is the number we had every night, — one on each 
bow, one on each paddle-box, one in each gangway, and one on each quar- 
ter, beside the quartermaster and officer of the deck on the hurricane-deck. 
After we had got so close we could distinctly see all the lookouts, excepting 
those on the bows (we were approaching the ship’s stern), the pilot paddled 
more rapidly, and soon ‘ Boat ahoy!’ rang out sharp and quick. 

“¢ Blue Jacket. 

“6 Ay, ay, sir’; and before the messenger-boy could get to the gangway 
with a lantern we shot up to the ladder, and I was on de¢k reporting my 
return to the officer, who informed me the captain wished to’ see me in the 
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cabin as soon as I returned. As I was going down the cabin-stairs I heard 
the officer of the deck sing out, ‘Come here, the after-guard, and get this 
Blue Jacket on deck,’ meaning the canoe. 

“J found the captain reading, and after hearing my report, said he, *To- 
morrow night you can take the launch and go bring down that Rebel picket- 
boat. Don’t say anything about what you’ve seen or done.’ 

“* Very good, sir’; and away I went for my state-room and some sleep. 

“The next morning at daylight six men were at work painting our launch 
white, others were painting her oars and the howitzer slide, while others 
were making new thrumb-mats for muffling the oars. After quarters the 
executive officer (or first lieutenant) told me I might pick out a crew for the 
launch instead of taking her regular crew. I went among the men, and 
when I saw a man I wanted, to go I put this question, ‘ Want to go with 
me in the launch to-night?’ and invariably the reply was a quick ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

** Very well; you want a.white frock (shirt), trousers, cap, and shoes. 
Word will be passed when you ’re to be ready,’ 

“¢ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“The report had got around among the other gunboats, by their officers 
visiting on board of us during the day, of an expedition fitting out from 
the Nonesuch ; but no one except Captain L——, the pilot, and Mr. Blue 
Jacket knew where it was going. This report created great excitement 
among the other ships’ companies. Our captain being the senior officer 
present, could keep his own counsel. At dark that night the launch was 
lowered, the howitzer and ammunition were aboard, every one of the crew, 
dressed in white and armed with a Sharp’s rifle and navy revolver, was in 
his place, and Mr. G—— and the pilot at the gangway, ready to get in, when 
I went to the cabin to receive my final orders. The launch’s crew that 
night consisted of twenty men to row, the captain of the howitzer to keep 
a lookout ahead, a coxswain to steer, the pilot, Mr. G——, and myself. 
After getting my final instructions I came on deck and reported to the 
officer of the deck, ‘ The picket-boat is ready to shove off” 

“Very good, sir ; you can shove off when you please.’ 

“The pilot, Mr. G——, and I took our seats in the stern-sheets, and I told 
the coxswain to shove off and steer as the pilot directed. 

“*Up oars! Shove off’; and as soon as we were clear of the ship’s side, 
‘Let fall, give way port, back starboard’; aftet getting headed properly 
the coxswain ordered, ‘Give way together’; and away we went ‘to gobble 
up’ the Rebel picket-boat. I forgot to tell you the howitzer was loaded 
with shrapnel cut for five seconds.” 

*'What’s that?” 

“It is a shell filled with bullets, and the fuse cut so the shell will explode 
five seconds after it leaves the gun, scattering the bullets in every direction. 

“We went to the usual station of the picket-boat, and there remained until 
about ten o’clock, when we got under way and pulled for the lower end 
of the marsh. We hadn’t been rowing more than five minutes when the 
pilot came and sat down near me and remarked, ‘ Won't see any Rebel boat 
to-night, sah.’ 
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“* Got sou’east wind now ; in fifteen minutes de fog ll be so tick can cut 
it wid a knife.’ 

“And sure enough, almost before we could see the grass on the marsh 
the fog came sweeping in from the sea, hiding the land from us entirely ; 
but I concluded to go on, keeping as close as I could to the marsh without 
getting aground ; — you see.I could n’t go nearly so close to the marsh with 
the launch as with the canoe, because the launch drew a great deal more 
water. Finally, the fog became so dense we could n’t see the marsh with 
the launch scraping on the ground. We had a nine-inch solid shot for an 
anchor, which we lowered over the bow, after getting in deeper water, then 
made our arrangements to wait until the fog lifted. The four men on each 
side nearest the stern kept their oars in their hands, ready to use them at 
a moment’s notice; the six men on a side forward had their oars laid in, 
their rifles in their hands, and revolvers ready; the captain of the gun was 
to lift the anchor, the pilot was to take the tiller in case anything happened 
to the coxswain, and Mr. G—— was to act as my lieutenant, while all hands 
were to keep a good lookout and their ears open for any sound. All night 
long we sat there without hearing or seeing anything else but ourselves and 
the fog. When it began to grow light in the east we got up our anchor 
and started for the ship, about as disgusted a lot of chaps as could be imag- 
ined. We had been rowing slowly for some time, when we rounded the 
lower end of the marsh and came into the midst of the largest flock of ducks 
I ever saw; some of them were struck with the oars, and, strange to say, 
did n’t attempt to fly, but only paddled out of our way, with such a quacking 
as you never heard. I jumped up and sang out, ‘ Oars, Marlin; point that 
howitzer at those ducks and fire.’ 

“In an instant, boom! went the howitzer, and five Seconds after, bang! 
The shell had burst among a lot of them; then the whole flock rose with 
such a splashing and quacking it could be heard a long way off; we picked 
up six dead ones and one that died soon after. When we again started for 
the ship I thought, ‘ They ’ve heard that gun, and will think we’re in some 
trouble ; but never mind, roast duck for dinner.’ Presently the lookout for- 
ward sung out, ‘ Ship ahead, sir !’ 

“<¢ All right ; give her a wide berth, coxswain ; it’s the Bull-dog.’ 

“¢ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“T didn’t want them to see us and ask us what we'd been firing at; but 
they did and hailed, ‘Boat ahoy! What boat’s that ?’ 

“¢QOars, Nonesuch.’ 

“< All right.’ 

“* Give way ; lively, lads, lively !’ and away we went ; but, as J expected, the 
officer of the deck of the Bull-dog hailed again, ‘ What did you shoot at, sir?’ 

“I jumped up in the stern-sheets, pointed excitedly astern, made my mouth 
go as if talking, then made him hear, ‘ Killed seven ; got them in the launch.’ 

“We had n’t been on board our own ship three minutes before a boat from 
the Bull-dog, with an officer in charge, came alongside and reported to the 
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officer that he was sent for the particulars of the fight. Our officer ‘took’’ 
immediately, and, thinking there was some joke on foot, replied, ‘I have n’t 
heard the particulars yet; Mr. Blue Jacket is in the cabin making his re- 
port.’ ~ 

“* Where are the killed? Can’t I see them? He said there were seven?’ 

“¢O, Ill show you the killed.’ 

“ And, taking him up to where the dead ducks were, he said, ‘There they 
are; poor fellows! Pity they had n’t been killed fighting for the old flag, eh ?’ 

“The Bull-dog’s officer looked blank for a moment, then, seeing the joke, 
said, ‘I ’ll shove off if you please, sir.’ 

“Ves. Come and see us again ; any time after dinner to-day.’ 

“It was n’t long before the joke got wind among the rest of the ships, and 
for a long time a Bull-dog could n’t be seen without being asked if he ’d 
‘seen the killed on board the Nonesuch.’ To square yards with us the 
Bull-dogs always called our launch ‘ Mr. Blue Jacket’s Duck-Boat.’” 

‘ «But, uncle, did n’t you ever capture the rebel picket-boat ?” 

“ Ah, my boy, that is too long a yarn to spin now; some other time per- 
haps I ’ll tell you that.” 

M. W. McEntee. 


SEXO 


MR. CLARENCE GOES TO CONGRESS. 
[Jn a Letter to Lawrence Livingstone.] 


WROTE you how I fell in with Young F., 
and climbed the dome of the Capitol with him ; 
now I am going to tell you how we went to 
Congress together. 

The Senate Chamber is in the north wing 
' of the Capitol; the Hall of Representatives is 
in the south wing. We thought we would 
visit the latter first, — Young F.’s father, the 
Honorable Philander Frogmore, being a mem- 
ber of the House. 

Going from the Rotunda to the south wing 
fs you pass through the old Hall of Representa- 
fe. tives, —a fine old room, semi-circular in form, 
with noble columns of Potomac marble, and 
© lighted by a skylight in the dome. About the 
prettiest thing in it is a big clock over the 
door, It is in the form of a winged chariot on 
a globe, — Time’s car flying round the world, you know. The face of the 
clock is the wheel. Standing in the chariot is the statue of a female, sup- 
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posed to represent History, taking notes. In marble. Altogether very 
pretty. But Young F., who is so near-sighted he can’t see six feet beyond 
his nose, says it looked to him at first more like a washerwoman getting 
into her tub than anything else. 

Going from the old Hall to the new, you pass the famous bronze doors, 
designed by Rogers, representing scenes in the life of Columbus, which it 
would take a long letter to describe. Then you come to the south wing, 








with its superb marble staircases and corridors, where a fellow can walk 
about, half a day at a time, looking at the fine architecture, the great paint- 
ings, and the crowds of people, without ever getting tired. 

The new Hall of Representatives occupies an immense space — one 
hundred and thirty feet in length by nearly one hundred in width — in the 
centre of the wing. It is surrounded by corridors and passages; and out- 
side of these, above and below, are any number of offices and committee- 
rooms. If you are a member of Congress, or a “ privileged person,” you can 
walk right in upon the floor of the House, while it is in session ; if not, you 
must mount one of the great staircases, and try your luck in the galleries, 
as we did. 

I wish I could give you an idea of the inside view of the House. The 
ceiling, which is mostly of painted glass, thirty feet from the floor, lets in 
from above a beautifully mellow light on the fine architecture and gilding, 
the golden-starred green carpet, the desks of the members, — of some kind 
of wood that also has a golden hue (I mean the desks, not the members), — 
the galleries, and all the people. 
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The Speaker’s desk on one side looks like a great white throne, with 
broad flights of marble steps leading up to it. There is the Speaker’s table, 
with seats for the clerks ; and before it are the seats of the official report- 
ers. The newspaper reporters are in a gallery by themselves over it. On 
each side of the reporters’ gallery are other galleries, for gentlemen alone, 
for ladies and gentlemen, and for the diplomatic corps (foreign ministers, 
&c., you know) making one continuous gallery, with divisions, and many 
doors, extending entirely around the Hall. 

You would naturally expect to be impressed by the solemnity of so august 
a body as the legislators of this great nation, would n’t you? You’d be 
a little disappointed, I fancy,— especially if you looked into the House 
during the reading of the Journal, as we did. You know what the Journal 
is, —a record of each day’s proceedings, which is read aloud by the clerk 
the first thing (after prayer by the chaplain) on the appearance of a “quo- 
rum ” the next day. 

Now, you will want to know what a “quorum” is, if you don’t know 
already. Ill illustrate. You and I and Young F., if we were members, 
could n’t go into the House, and, with the Speaker in the chair, set to work 
and make laws for the whole country, you know. On the other hand, it is 
next to impossible to have all the members — now more than two hundred 
and twenty — present at once. So the law requires that, for the transaction 
of business, a majority of the members (that is, one more than one half_of 
them) shall be there and answer to their names when the roll is called. 
They constitute a “quorum.” All you and I and Young F, could do would 
be to adjourn. But fifteen of us could take measures, which the law pro- 
vides, to compel the attendance of the rest. A warrant is placed in the 
hands of the sergeant-at-arms, who goes out and arrests them where he 
can find them, and brings them in. They may be fined for absence, and 
compelled to pay the expenses of their own arrest. It is fun to see them 
called up afterwards, and made to stand in a row before the Speaker’s desk, 
who questions them, and maybe gives them a talking to, — like a lot of 
truant school-boys. If one has a good excuse for his absence, he is gen- 
erally let off without a fine, and Uncle Sam pays the expense of the messen- 
ger and carriage. 

As I said, the reading of the Journal is the first thing in order, though 
it is hard to see the use of it. Nobody listens to it; and you could n’t 
hear it if you should listen. The reading is in a loud, monotonous tone 
of voice, and, soon as it begins, it is a signal for conversation all over the 
House, like piano-playing at a party. You will see some of the members 
standing in the aisles, or by the desks, or leaning over each other’s desks, 
— hands in pockets, or under coat-tails, in free-and-easy fashion, — laughing 
and talking and telling stories. Some are conversing, or reading the morn- 
ing papers, or opening their mails and writing letters. There is almost 
everything going on but attending to the Journal. 

After the Journal has. been read, the “ morning hour” begins, — a rather 
absurd name for it, since Congress does not meet until twelve. It is like 
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the theatrical matinée (French for morning), which commences, you know, 
about the middle of the afternoon. 

The “morning hour” (except on certain days) is devoted to “resolu- 
tions” and “reports” of committees, and bills introduced “on leave.” 
Now about the committees ; and, by the way, I am telling you a good deal 
of what I learned talking afterwards with the elder Frogmore. We found 
the number of his seat in a diagram of the House; I picked him out, and 
saw he was reading a newspaper ; so we went down to the reception-room, 
and sent in our card to him while the House was in session, and called him 
out ; and Young F. introduced me to the Honorable Philander F., — a very 
sensible, plain old gentleman, who seemed pleased to see his son in com- 
pany with so intelligent and well-bred a young fellow as myself. (You know 
my modesty, Lawrence !) 

But about the committees. If you should hear a discussion on the floor 
of the House once, you would wonder how so many men, with a gift of the 
gab and a desire to use it, ever manage to get through with any business. 
Two heads may be better than one; and three or four or half a dozen may 
work well together ; but a couple of hundred! Then, even if so many could 
despatch business, it is evident they could despatch only one thing at a 
time, while perhaps fifty should be under consideration. So what do you 
do? You just cut up the House into committees. The most of these are 
appointed by the Speaker at the beginning of Congress ; they sit as often 
as is necessary, generally in the morning ; and they digest nearly all impor- 
tant matters, before the House, as a body, knows anything about them. 
For instance, the President in his message recommends a measure, or a 
bill comes from the Senate, or you introduce a bill or resolution, or file a 
petition ; the usual course is for the House to refer any such matter to its 
appropriate committee, which considers it, and afterwards brings it back 
into the House, with a “report” telling all about it. There is a committee 
on Foreign Affairs, one on Indian Affairs, another on Naval Affairs, and so 
on. There are thirty-seven committees of this class, the most of them 
consisting of nine members, but some of only five. They are called “ stand- 
ing committees”; not that they sit standing, like the Irishman’s hen he 
was trying to make hatch out eggs against her will, for they have elegant, 
comfortable rooms, with sofas and cushioned chairs, and can take things 
as easy as they please. But they are called standing because permanent. 

Then there are “joint” committees, — not so called because they spend 
their time chiefly in discussing the merits of some nice joint of roast meat, 
but because its members, appointed by the House, act jozmtly, or unitedly, 
with an equal number appointed by the Senate, on affairs relating to both 
Houses of Congress. Then there are select committees. One member 
may belong to different committees. 

It is in the committee-rooms that the real work of Congress is done. 
You look in upon either house When it is in session, and hear the debates, 
or see the reading and chatting going on, and you think being a member, 
and taking your seat at twelve o’clock, and sitting perhaps till four, and 
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drawing your five thousand dollars a year salary, and mileage, is nothing 
but fun; for you don’t see the drudgery that is done in those rooms. Of 
course a member can shirk that drudgery, just as one can shirk any other 
honest work ; or a man whose talents show off well in debate may be good 
for nothing at business. “ The real, solid ability of a member,” said Mr. 
Frogmore, “is tested in the committee; our most useful men are those 
who do the work, while the talkers get the credit of it.” 

For the transaction of certain kinds of business the House goes into 
what is called a “committee of the whole.” Then the Speaker appoints a 
chairman to preside in his place; and though it is to all appearances still 
the House of Representatives, — members in their seats or making motions 
or speeches, as usual, —it is only a big committee, doing committee’s busi- 
ness. Then perhaps the temporary chairman steps down, the Speaker steps 
up and knocks with his mallet (called: a gavel), and what was only a com- 
mittee is the regular House of Representatives again. Then it can pass 
bills, which it could n’t do when it was a committee, you know. 

The Speaker is a very important officer; he is chosen at the opening of - 
each Congress. One Congress lasts two years, you know. It has two 
regular sessions, which commence on the first Monday in December of each 
year. At its first meeting the members of the House are called to order 
by the clerk of the last House, after which the véry first business is the 
election of a Speaker. Each party or faction naturally wants to put a man 
of its own choice in so important a position, and on two or three occasions 
it has only been after a struggle of several weeks that any candidate could 
be elected. Of course during that time the whole machinery of this depart- 
ment of the government was at a stand-still, while its enormous expenses 
went on the same. 

The Speaker chosen, the clerk appoints two members of different politics 
to conduct him to the chair, and a third, who administers the oath to him. 
The oath used to be very simple, and will be so again, I suppose, when the 
rebellion is forgotten. Then, when I take my seat as Speaker, I shall just 
say, “I, Clarence Fitz Adam, do solemnly swear to support the constitution 
of the United States,” or somebody else will say it for me, while I nod 
assent. But now there is a compound oath, full of hard clauses, like an 
iron fence full of spikes, designed to keep traitors out of Congress. 

The House organized, we send a message to the Senate, informing that 
body that we are ready to proceed to business. Senate returns the compli- 
ment. Then a joint committee is chosen by both houses, to wait on the 
President and say, “Congress is all right, and at your service,” — or words 
to that effect; alittle more formal, of course. Then follows the election 
of other officers, — a new clerk, sergeant-at-arms, doorkeeper, &c.; and the 
great machine is in motion. 

The Speaker is not so called, as I used to think, because he makes all 
the speeches. In his place he does n’t ordinarily make speeches at all ; but, 
if he wishes to join in the debate on any subject, he appoints a temporary 
Speaker to fill the chair, and steps down on the floor, where he talks like 
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anybody else. He has some other special duties besides appointing the 
committees ; but his regular occupation is preserving order in the House, 
presenting questions to be voted on, and the like. Where there are some- 
times twenty men wanting to speak at once, and one wants one matter 
attended to and another another, the Speaker must have his wits about 
him, and decide at once who is entitled to “the floor,” and what proceed- 
ings are “in order,” according to the rules and practice of the House. His 
“ruling ” on a “point of order” decides it, unless an appeal to the House 
is made by two members, when a vote is taken, and his “ruling” either 
overruled or sustained. 

It is lively when a lot of members spring to their feet all over the House, 
flinging up their hands, and calling out “ Mr. Speaker!” “Mr. Speaker!” 
Down comes the gavel on the desk with a loud thump. “ Mr. Speaker!” 
“T rise to a point of order —” Thump! “ Point of order—” “Speaker —” 
Thump! “If the gentlemen will allow me—” “Mr. Speaker!” Thump, 
thump! goes the gavel. It is a perfect Babel for a minute, and you’d think 
“order” never could come out of it. But the Speaker selects the member 
that caught his eye, or whose voice reached his ear first, — suppose it is 
you, —and after another resounding thump calls out, “Gentleman from 
Massachusetts ” ; the rest sink back in their places, and you proceed to 
address “the chair.” You mustn’t talk directly to the members on the 
floor, you know; that is.“ unparliamentary.” But, if you wish to abuse me, 
— that is, the “gentleman from Pennsylvania,” for you must n’t call names, 
either, — you must all the time talk to “ Mr. Speaker,” though you may be 
shaking your fist in my face and swinging your coat-tails (if you have any ; 
I have not) about the House generally, at the same time. 

If you transgress the rules of debate in your remarks, it is the duty of the 
Speaker to call you to order, — or any other member can do it, if he don’t, 
—and you must sit down, or get permission to “explain.” Explanations 
are sometimes curious things. For example, you have, in language more or 
less direct, said I was a liar and a thief; but then you explain that, though 
you may have used those epithets in a general sense, it was not your inten- 
tion to apply them personally to your esteemed friend, the Honorable Mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania, for whose talents and integrity you entertain the 
highest regard, &c. If, when called to order, you continue very disorderly 
(which may happen in case you are drunk), the Speaker may call to you by 
name, and say, with a thundering thump, “ Lawrence Livingstone, order!” 
I don’t know why it is, but being called by name would be considered a 
very great disgrace. You may, besides, receive a vote of censure from the 
House, or perhaps be expelled. 

When there is disorder in the galleries, the Speaker can order them to 
be cleared ; that is, everybody turned out. 

The voting is generally by “ Ayes ” and “ Noes,” — all on one side of a 
question speaking at once. If there is doubt about the result, a “division ” 
of the House is called for. The Ayes first rise in their seats, and then the 

Noes, and the Speaker counts them, shaking his gavel at each one; you 
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would think he was going to throw it at their heads. If a certain number 
of members object to the result of his count, then “tellers” are appointed, 
who count for him. It is curious to see the Ayes and Noes come crowd- 
ing into the aisles, and march one by one between the tellers, to be counted, 
like so many school-boys playing an old fashioned game, — 


“ Hoist the gate as high as the sky, 
And let King George’s host pass by!’ 
for example. 

Often the Yeas and Mays are demanded ; then the clerk calls the roll, and 
each member answers aye or mo to his name; and his vote is entered on 
the Journal, and published. 

Almost always after the Yeas and Nays have been gone through with, 
members who were not in their places when their names were called, or 
neglected to vote, arise, and ask to have their votes recorded. Then the 
Speaker rattles over something to each‘one, so fast that not one person in 
a hundred understands a word he says. My ears are good, but after I had 
heard the lingo fifty times, I could n’t, for the life of me, make out more 
than the first three words, — “Gentleman from Ohio,” or “ Michigan,” or 
whatever the State might be. Young F. had heard it a hundred times 
before, and I thought he might know. 

“ It sounds to me,” says he, “exactly as if he said, Gentleman from New 
York ruin us all out in the last rain without his overcoat! Gentleman 
from Missouri ruin us all out in the last rain without his overcoat /” 

I listened, and it did sound so much like that I could n’t help laughing. 
If you just speak those words in a loud, quick tone of voice, as you would 
say, “Peter Piper picked a peck,” &c., you will hit what the Speaker says 
near enough for anybody who hears you. 

But what does the Speaker really say? I asked the elder Frogmore, and 
he said it was “Gentleman from Iowa” (or whatever the State), “were 
you within the hall before the last name on the roll was called?”* If so, 
the member is permitted to vote. 

Bills are introduced in various ways, — “on leave” by a member, or on 
the report of a committee or of the Court of Claims. The report states the 
facts in the case, together with the opinions of the committee or the court, 
as to the necessity or justice of the bill or claim. 

A bill must have three “readings” before it can be “passed.” It is read 
aloud by the clerk. That is the law. But now that all bills are printed 
and the members are furnished with copies, it is the custom to read only 
the title, for the first and second readings. 

A bill sometimes meets with all sorts of adventures before ever it be- 
comes a law. It may be “amended,” and the “amendments” may be 


amended, until the father of the original bill would n’t know his child. It 


* Mr. Frogmore was not quite right, however; or else Mr. Clarence reports him incorrectly. 
What the Speaker asks is, “Were you within the dar,” &¢. But it is no wonder that the menibers 
themselves do not understand him. — J, T. T. 
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may be “referred back” to the committee again and again: or it may be 
“tabled,” that is, killed. Congress has a polite way of rejecting measures 
by voting to “lay them on the table”; that is usually their death-blow, 
though they may be taken up again. Even after your bill has passed, and 
you think it is all right, there may be a vote to “ reconsider,” and it is all 
wrong. If a motion to “reconsider” is lost, then the bill must go. to the 
Senate (if it did not come from it), and perhaps meet with similar treatment 
there. If the Senate passes it, very likely tis with an amendment. Then 
it must go back to the House, which perhaps “disagrees to the amend- 
ment.” Then it goes back to the Senate, which “ insists.” Then the House 
“adheres” to its disagreement ; and the Senate “adheres” to its amend- 
ment. Or perhaps the House accepts the amendment with an amendment, 
which the Senate finally accepts; or one or the other “recedes.” Very 
likely a “conference committee” is appointed by both Houses ; the mem- 
bers meet, and say, “Come, let’s understand this business,” talk it over, 
and agree on something which both Houses will accept. Sometimes it is 
a perfect game of battledoor, and the poor shuttlecock of a bill is kept 
flying from one House to the other, till finally it falls to the ground and is 
“lost.” 

If you have a just bill, there is no reason why it should n’t pass in the 
regular order of business. But there will be nearly always somebody to 
oppose it; and a smart member, who understands all the quips and quirks 
of parliamentary proceedings, may block your wheels, as they say, at every 
turn. He may do this out of spite, for some old grudge; perhaps you 
opposed one of his schemes once. Or maybe he wants pay for supporting 
— or, at least, for not opposing — your bill; not pay in money, I suppose, 
but in support for some measure of his own. Mr. Frogmore says as rauch 
strategy may be used on the floor of Congress as on a field of battle. 

Where members say to each other, “If you will vote for my bill, I will 
vote for yours,” — this is called “log-rolling.” If you ever lived in a new 
country, where neighbors had to unite and help each other roll their. big 
logs, you would understand the force of that term. It is against the law for 
a member to receive bribes ; but is not any personal advantage held out to 
him, to influence his vote, a sort of bribe ? 

Then there is the “lobby.” Now, I believe in “lobbying” a little my- 
self; that is, taking any honorable means to enlighten members on the 
subject of a just bill, — like my uncle’s, for example, — and to interest them 
in it. But there is a set of men — women, too, I believe — who live by 
getting money from persons having business before Congress, — pretending 
that they can influence, or even buy up, the support and votes of members. 

Representatives are elected for two years. But they may be re-elected. 
A State is*divided into districts, according to its population, and each dis- 
trict has its representative. For instance, New York is divided into thirty- 
one districts, and has, accordingly, thirty-one representatives ; while the little 
State of Rhode Island has only two. Then each Territory is represented in 
the House by one delegate. 
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Senators are elected for six years. Each State, whether large or small, 
has two senators ; “ Little Rhody,” for example, has as many as the great 
State of New York. The idea is to give the States an equal power in one 
branch of the national Legislature, while the peop/e of the States are repre- 
sented more fully in the other. 

It is fun to listen to a lively debate on some exciting subject. Perhaps 
you have sat through an hour or two when everything was dull, — the roll- 
calling for the yeas and nays, the clerk reading some awfully prosy docu- 
ment, or a member “talking for Buncombe.” By the way, do you know 
what that means? Members sometimes talk, not to be heard, but to have 
their speeches read by their “constituents,” — that is, the people who 
elected them. Once a member from Buncombe, in North Carolina, was 
making a heavy speech of that kind, when the other members began to get 
up and go out; so he kindly told the others they might go too, for his 
speech would be a long one, and he was only “talking for Buncombe.” 
Since then talk of that sort goes by that name. 

But, as I was saying, sometimes after a dull hour or two a member will 
get the floor who has something interesting to say, and knows how to say it. 
Then the members stop talking and writing, lay down their newspapers, 
and come in out of the side-rooms ; senators come over from the other wing, 
and take seats, or stand; and all listen to him. When it is known before- 
hand that such a man will speak, the galleries will be crammed, —they will 
be literally piled and black with spectators; some come early and bring 
luncheons, as they did during the impeachment trial, when, I am told, “ it 
was a regular picnic in the galleries every day.” Even the pages stop to 
listen. 

Now I see that, with your inquiring mind, you will wish to know what 
the pages are. Perhaps you would like to be one. I think I should, if I 
were young again. (I am getting to be an elderly gentleman now, you know: 
I am almost nineteen!) They certainly look as if they had a pretty good 
time, — sitting on the steps of the “throne,” or perhaps chasing each other 
about the House, or even scuffling in a corner, when they have nothing else 
to do. But suddenly a member claps his hands ; he has a letter to mail, or 
a paper to send up to the desk, and the pages make a rush for it, perhaps 
three or four at once, trying to see which will get it first. Sometimes you 
will hear hand-clapping and see pages running all over the House. They 
get two dollars a day, and some perquisites besides. I gave one a dollar 
for carrying my autograph-book around to all the representatives, and get- 
ting their signatures. 

When we got tired of the House, we walked about the corridors, and 
through the reporters’ room and telegraph office, and saw the reporters 
writing out notes they had taken in the gallery, and operators Sending off 
despatches. Then we went home to dinner. 

In the evening —for there was a night session, as we could see by the 
dome lighted up and the lantern blazing on top — we returned to the Capi- 
tol, and honored the Senate with a visit. The Senate Chamber is in the 
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north wing, as I think I have told you; it is similar in appearance to the 
House, but smaller. The Vice-President of the United States is President 
of the Senate, and his place corresponds with that of Speaker of the 
House. But if the President of the United States dies, then he becomes 
President, and the Senate elects one of its members to fill his place. 

The Senate is governed by rules very similar to those of the House. It 
is considered the more dignified body of the 
two; but you would n’t be greatly overpowered 
by its dignity. One man gets up to talk with 
a hand in his pocket, like any old fellow in 
town-meeting. One is sprawling in his chair, 
and spitting a good deal of very undignified 
tobacco-juice. But generally they are a very & 
respectable looking lot of men. : 

You can hardly tell night from day in either : 
House,—the gas-light filtered through the 
glass ceiling, which hides the burners, is so >> 
soft and bright. 

It will take you a good while, when you come 
to Congress, to realize the fact that this is the 
focus of the nation. But when you hear the = 
“gentleman from Nevada” named, or see the 
senator from California talking with the sena- g 
tor from Maine, or the member from Oregon § 
get up to make a speech, then it comes over § 
you all at once, and some idea of the vastness 
of our country, and of the magnificence of our @ 
“great and glorious Union,” finds its way into & 
your head, if your head is big enough. For it 
is a very big idea! 

There! haven’t I paid you off for one of your long letters? Ina week 
or two I shall hit you again. 












Your faithful 
CLARENCE. 
fF. T. Trowbridge. 


How Fritz made a Skeleton. 


HOW FRITZ MADE A SKELETON. 


a a hundred years ago there lived in the town of Gotha, in Ger- 
many, a little boy whose name was Johann Friedrich Blumenbach. 
Like all other boys in Germany who are named Friedrich, he was always 
called Fritz. 

Now Fritz was pretty much like most other boys, except in one thing. 
This was that he was nearly always busy thinking. And then, too, he used 
to think about such queer things. His head was full of thoughts about 
animals and birds and fishes and everything of that sort. But he thought 
oftenest of those strange countries, far away over the sea, where the great 
palm-trees, taller than a church-steeple, are waving their big green leaves in 
the sunlight, and fierce lions crouch down by the pools ready to spring out 
on the thirsty antelopes that come to drink; of others where thousands of 
bisons (or buffaloes, as they are sometimes called) go tramping over the 
plains ; and of others where the beautiful little gazelles run almost as fast as 
a bird can fly, and the elephants ‘carry houses and men and cannon on their 
backs. 

Fritz used to sit for hours thinking about these wonderful places, and the 
strange people that live in them ; black men with woolly hair, and yellow 
men with their hair done up in pig-tails, and copper-colored men with no 
hair at all, or, at least, only a small patch on the top of their heads. 

I don’t believe there is a boy anywhere who does n’t think about these 
things sometimes, unless he has never heard of them; but Fritz did not 
think about much else. He used to read all the books he could find that 
told about them, and when he could get any grown person to listen to him 
he would ask questions about those strange countries and the men and 
animals that live in them. Most of the persons he asked were too busy to 
talk with him, and those who had time very often did not know any more 
about it all than he did himself, so he did not learn much in that way. 

But Fritz was one of those boys who go around with their eyes open, so 
he found plenty of things worth looking at. He used to watch the cats 
and dogs, and the chained bears and other animals the circus people brought 
to town, and every bird and insect and living thing of any kind he came 
across. And when he found a big swarm of black ants all crowding 
together in one place, as if they were having a jolly time about something, 
he would forget how sorry his kind mother would be to see him come in 
with his little pantaloons all dirty and rumpled up at the knees, and would 
kneel right down and stay there looking at them until somebody took him 
away. I don’t know that he ever found out what the ants do at these public 
meetings, but I should not wonder if he did. 

One day, when Fritz was ten years old, he went with his father to see a 
doctor who lived in the neighborhood. I don’t believe Fritz had made him- 
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self sick eating too much cake or taffy, or anything of that sort, because 
boys who have as much sense as he had, and are as much like grown men 
as he was, don’t do such things. Zey would n’t be such babies, I know. 

Whether that is so or not, they both went to the doctor’s house, and sat 
down in the office to wait for him. Now, this doctor had a great many very 
strange things in his office, and when Fritz came in and saw them he opened 
his eyes wide. There was a stuffed alligator, with glass eyes and teeth that 
looked as if it would be dangerous to put your fingers near them; there 
were big snakes, of a great many different sorts and colors, all curled up in 
glass jars, with some kind of liquor around them; there was an elephant’s 
tusk over the door, a lizard that had turned to stone on the mantel-piece, 
and stuffed birds all around the room. Indeed, this doctor had made his 
office look like a small museum. 

But there was one thing that Fritz noticed mie than anything else. It 
was a skeleton, —a whole skeleton of a man, standing up inside a big wooden 
case with glass doors, that occupied nearly half of one side of the room. 
Now, this was the first skeleton he had.ever seen, and the only one in the 
town of Gotha. The more he looked at it, the more he was iuterested in 
thinking about it. He thought to himself that if he could study over the 
skeleton long enough he would know every bone in it, and then he could 
tell all about the bones in his own body. This was what he had wanted to 
do for a long time, but whenever he had asked anybody about such things 
he had always been told that he was too young to understand them, and had 
better wait until he was older. But Fritz thought he was n’t a bit too young, 
and believed he could understand it all well enough if he were only permitted 
to try. 

All the time his father and the doctor were talking, he was staring at the 
skeleton, and thinking how much he would like to have one, so that he might 
learn all about the bones in his own and other people’s bodies. He thought 
about this, off and on, for two or three days. At last he determined that 
he would make a skeleton. 

He decided not to speak of it, for he was sure people would only laugh 
and say he couldn’t do it; but he was very certain he could, if he tried 
hard enough. 

The first thing he did was to hunt up all the large bones he could find 
that he thought would answer his purpose. Whenever he got one that 
looked as if it would suit, he carried it home and put it away in a little 
closet in his room that hardly anybody ever went into, and before long he 
had a big pile of them. At the same time he never lost an opportunity of 
going to the doctor’s office and seeing the skeleton, so that he began to 
know a good deal about it. The doctor was a very good-natured man, and 
spoke to him kindly when he saw him; but he was always so busy that he 
did not have time to notice him much, and he carried on his study of the 
skeleton without being found out by anybody. 

When Fritz had procured bones enough to make a beginning, he man- 
aged to get some glue, a sharp knife, and a file, and then he began the busi- 
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ness in earnest. He worked away at the bones, filing and scraping some 
and gluing others together, until he had done a good deal ; and although he 
could see there was something wrong about it, yet it was very much like 
the same part of his:model at the doctor’s. Before long he went to the 
doctor’s again, and found out the mistakes he had made by looking at the 
real skeleton, and soon set them right. 

He went on in this way for a long time, working hard at his skeleton, 
and never losing a chance of getting hold of a bone that he thought would 
do. He found it difficult to get bones that could be made into some parts 
of the skeleton, and had to “skip over ” two or three places, and go on with 
the rest, hoping to find bones that would suit at some other time. In spite 
of these perplexities his work had begun to look very much like a skeleton, 
though any one who did n’t know how it was made would have thought a 
great many bones had been broken off. 

It was hard to keep his operations concealed, and once or twice he 
thought he should certainly be discovered ; but he always managed to avoid 
it somehow. 

One bright summer morning he was sitting on a bench just outside the 
door opening from the house into the yard, and under a large and thickly 
leaved grape-vine, which grew on atrellis. His attention was taken up by 
two beautiful white pigeons that had flown down into the yard, and were 
walking round as if they thought it a very nice place, and would just as lief 
stay there as go away again. 

Fritz was delighted, and sat watching them from his bench under the 
grape-vine, not daring to move for fear of frightening them away. 

The next minute he heard a scream in the house, as if somebody were 
being killed. 

Away flew the pretty pigeons, and up jumped Fritz, in a great fright, 1 
can tell you. 

Before he had time to think much about it, though, he heard what sounded 
like some one coming down stairs two or three steps at a time, and then one 
of the servant-girls, named Katrina, ran out of the house into the yard, 
frightened half to death, and crying out, “ Ach, mein lieber Gott in Him- 
mel!” 

Fritz’s mother and everybody else in the house came running out to see 
what was the matter, and gathered round Katrina, who was sobbing and 
crying dolefully. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Katrina, tell us what is the matter!” said Mrs. 
Blumenbach. 

At first Katrina could do nothing but sob, and say, “Ach, mein Gott /” 
But when she had become a little quieter she managed to tell them what 
had happened.: 

“JT was sweeping out Master Fritz’s bedroom,” said she, “and when I 
went into the little closet in the corner I found a big bundle with a sheet 
over it. /I lifted the sheet, and—O my dear lady, I saw a dead man’s 
skeleton, with the head cut off, and some of the bones broken and scattered 
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around. Ach, lieber Gott, there has been murder in the house!” cried 
she, beginning to sob again at the thought of it. 





The other servants were much frightened, too, when they heard Katrina’s 
story; and as for Mrs. Blumenbach, she did not know what in the world to 
make of it all. 

Fritz knew very well what this meant, and was almost as much scared 
as Katrina had been. He began to think he must have been doing some- 
thing very bad in making the skeleton, and was not sure but that it would 
end in his being sent to jail. But he had sense enough to know that, even if 
it were not the best, it is always the safest and easiest way to tell the exact 
truth. So, although he could not help crying a little when he laid his head 
in his dear mother’s lap, he told her all about it from beginning to end. And 
his mother did just what mothers always do: she smiled in the way that 
only mothers and angels can, stroked his curls softly with her gentle hand, 
and talked to him so kindly and lovingly that in five minutes he had forgot- 
ten that he had been frightened at all. 

Just then Fritz’s father came home, and heard about the fright they had 
all been in. He could not help laughing when they told how the mock-skel- 
eton had terrified them, but he tried to be grave when he spoke to Fritz 
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“TI hope you will never be afraid to tell your mother about anything you 
do, my dear boy,” said he. “There is not much harm done this time, but 
something might have happened, by your keeping this thing secret, that we 
should all have been very sorry for.” 

“Ill never do such a thing again, papa,” said Fritz. “I wanted to tell 
you both about it all the time, but I was afraid you would only say I could 
never make it; and I thought it would surprise you so to see it when it 
was done.” 

“ Well,” said his mother, “your papa and I are both glad you told the 
truth about it at once.” 

Then his father and mother talked it all over, and they determined that, 
as Fritz was so full of his plan, and would learn a great deal by it, they had 
better let him carry it out. 

So a nice little attic in the third story was fitted up for him as a work- 
room, and he took his tools and his work up there, where he would not be 
likely to scare apy one else as he had done poor Katrina. 

The doctor soon heard about all this, and came to see Fritz in his work- 
room. He was very much interested in his undertaking, and praised him 
for his patience and perseverance. He also told him the best way to get 
bones to fit the places he had been obliged to “skip,” and promised to help 
hita to get them. He brought with him some pictures of skeletons, of 
both men and animals, and before he went away he gave them to Fritz for 
copies. Fritz found these pictures very useful, as they saved him the 
trouble of going to the doctor’s office so often to see his skeleton, though 
he still went sometimes. 

The doctor was better than his word about helping Fritz to get the bones 
he wanted ; for he went to a slaughter-house, just outside the town, hunted 
out the very bones Fritz needed, and brought them to him himself. Then 
he showed him the best way to make them fit the places they were intended 
for, and told him he would help him, if he were not sure he would rather do 
all the work on the skeleton himself. 

Fritz thanked the good-natured doctor over and over again, and could not 
help wondering why he was so kind to him. When he grew older, and 
remembered his boyhood, he knew that it was because those who are fond 
of getting knowledge themselves like to see little boys do the same thing. 

After that Fritz got on very fast, and before long he had finished his 
skeleton, and made it so well that it really looked very much like the one 
at the doctor’s. 

By this time nearly everybody in town had heard about Fritz’s undertak- 
ing, for Katrina had not been silent about her fright, and such news travels 
very fast in small towns. So when Fritz announced that his work was done 
hundreds of people wanted to see it, and he acted the part of showman every 
day for two weeks. You may be sure he did not find this at all disagreeable 
though, for a prouder boy never lived than Fritz was, when he marched up 
the three flights of stairs that led to his work-room, at the head of a line of 
people, and then stood by, listening to their exclamations of wonder and 
answering their questions, 
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I think the part that pleased him most was the envy of the other boys, 
and admiration of the little girls, who looked at him as if they really thought 
he had done more than “ Jack the Giant-Killer” or the “ Boy who could n’t 
shudder ” ever dared to try. 

The best of it all was that he had learnt so much. He knew the size and 
shape of every bone in a man’s body, and could tell all about them without 
looking at the skeleton. Besides this, he had learnt a great deal about the 
bodies of animals and birds, and about their habits. Indeed, he knew so 
much about these things that his friend, the doctor, used to call him “the 
little naturalist.” Fritz did not know what that meant then ; but afterwards, 
when he had studied more, he found that a naturalist is one who knows all 
about animals and birds and every sort of living thing, and can tell as much 
about the strange people who live in the countries over the sea as if he had 
lived there. 

About this time, also, Fritz began to find out that many of the long, hard 
words he had seen written, such as “ethnology,” “anatomy,” “ zodlogy,” 
and “ornithdlogy,” meant the very things he had been so fond of thinking 
about all his life. And when he came to study them he found that, instead 
of being hard and dry, as he had thought they must be, they were just what 
he liked. 

Year followed year, and when Fritz was too old to be called a little natu- 
ralist any longer, he became a great one. And he went on learning more 
and more and getting wiser and greater, until he became she greatest natu- 
ralist in the world! 

He wrote books that were, and are still, read in every country on the 
earth where books are read at all. People used to come thousands of miles 
to see and talk to him ; and emperors and kings, and better still, all wise and 
good men treated him with respect and honor, and were glad to listen to 
anything he said. 

The students at the great college of Géttingen, where he lived, used to 
come very often to see him, and there was nothing he liked better than to 
have them talk to him about their studies, and tell him which they liked 
best. He was always so kind and good-natured that they talked to him just 
as they did to each other; and they learnt a great many useful and inter- 
esting things in that way. 

Many of these young men afterwards ‘became celebrated for their knowl- 
edge, and wrote books that are read and studied almost everywhere. They 
never forgot the great naturalist, Blumenbach, who had been such a friend 
to them; and some of them, who are living now, still tell the story that 
Fritz himself told them, — how “ the little naturalist ” made a skeleton. 
W: W. Crane. 
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DREAM OF THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WOULD NOT 
PICK UP A PIN. 


— NANCY was tall and stately. Her eyes were very black. She 
talked much, seldom smiled, and never laughed. She vas the aunt who 
gave advice. Her age was fifty-three. 

“ Bessie,” said this grave aunt one day, “you are stepping over a pin. 
A child six years old should know better. If the little girls all over the 
world picked up all the dropped pins which came in their way, think how 
many would be saved! There’s the pin.” 

“1 know it,” said Bessie. “I see it. I don’t want it.” 

“My child,” said Aunt Nancy, solemnly, “never refuse to stoop for a 
pin. The person who does is sure to want it afterwards.” 

“O pooh!” cried Bessie ; “who cares for a pin?” 

“Have you forgotten the verse I taught you this morning?” asked her 
aunt. “If not, repeat it.” 

“ See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you ’ll have good luck ; 
See a pin and let it lie, 
Come to sorrow by and by.” 

As Bessie repeated these lines she skipped across the room, then through 
the entry into the garden; and there, in her favorite nook, at the very 
farthest corner, she seated herself and began to make a pitcher for little 
Nell. A funny kind of pitcher, as you will see presently. 

It was a quiet summer afternoon. The brisk little breeze, that made 
such a stir in the morning, had just sighed itself to sleep. Not a cloud 
floated across the sky. The flowers were so still, it seemed as if they were 
holding their breaths, and even the leaves on the trees were at rest. The 
grasshoppers in the field beyond, however, were lively enough, hopping and 
chirping as if that were their chief business. Bees, too, were coming and 
going on their busy errands. 

Bessie was seated on her soft moss cushion by the fence, and as she 
worked away at her funny pitcher, listening to the chirp of the grasshoppers, 
she sang, in a low voice, a charming little song. 

Ah! what is that? A humming-bird! a beautiful humming-bird, sippigg 
honey from the blossoms of the syringa! Bessie had often longed to get 
near these pretty creatures, and now one had come close to her, all of its 
own accord. “ Dear little thing!” she said to herself. “ Now if Nell were 
only here! O don’t go!” 

But away it flew behind the syringa, startled probably by a noisy young 
pullet, that came out cackling from under a currant-bush, —a pretty white 
pullet, that was given to Bessie by a cousin who lived six miles off. “O 
Whitey, Whitey! Do you know what you’ve done?” cried Bessie. ‘“ You 
’ve scared the bird away. But you didn’t mean to,—no, no, Perhaps it 
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will come back. Ill keep just as still as anything and watch.” And it was 
while she sat there so very still, hardly daring to breathe lest the bird should 
be frightened still farther away, that she fell asleep and dreamed this curious 
dream. - 

She dreamed that she was sitting on her mother’s front door-step, and 
that a company of little girls were hurrying past, all of whom were dressed 
in shawls and sun-bonnets, — the sun-bonnets turned very far back. Each 
child had a basket or pail, and many of them carried two. 

“Where are you going?” asked Bessie. But they passed on in haste, 
without answering a word. 

“ They can’t stop to talk,” said a mason, looking down from his ladder. 
He was carrying up a pail of mortar. 

“I should like to know,” said Bessie, gazing after them. 

“What! have n’t you heard the news?” he asked. 

“No, indeed! What news?” 

“Why, about the present.” 

“ What kind of a present ?” 

“QO, that is not known yet. But of course you ’ve heard about the lady?” 

“No, I have n’t. What lady do you mean?” 

“Strange you don’t know! Why, the lady in the summer-house.” 

“ But what summer-house ?” 

“ The summer-house in the Great Rose Garden, of course.” 

“I don’t know where the Great Rose Garden is,” said the little. girl, 
almost crying. 

“Why don’t you go and see?” asked the mason. “ Follow, follow, follow 
that crowd. Do as they do.” 

“So I will!” cried Bessie, jumping up. “ Must I wear things like them?” 

“T have said, do as they do, and that is enough,” he replied, sternly. 
Bessie darted into the house. 

“No use in going empty-handed !” the mason called out after her. “The 
present will be given to the one who brings the greatest number of cream- 
colored eggs.” 

“Whitey lays cream-colored eggs!” cried Bessie. “Now, that is good! 
I'll take two baskets.” 

Then she dreamed of finding two great baskets under the parlor table, 
and that she took them and ran into the garden, and that under every bush 
there was a nest of eggs! 

’ @Qne, two, three, four, five, six,” she counted. “Two, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine. Goodie! goodie! O how many! Here’s another! 
There ’s another! why, under every bush! I shall get the present, sure! 
But some are birds’ eggs. She never laid birds’ eggs before! O, what a 
great one! ’T is a turkey egg! She never laid a turkey egg before! Here’s 
another! How they fill up! You go in the basket, and you, and you, and 
you.” And so at last the two baskets were filled, and set in the doorway. 

“ Now bonnet and shawl!” she said to herself. “Hurry, hurry! O, I 
hope they won’t all get there! Who'll pin myshawl? Quick! Somebody! 
Quick, I’m ina hurry!” But no one came. 
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“O, where has everybody gone!” she cried, looking into the different 
rooms. ‘“ There, bonnet is tied. Now I’ll pin my shawl. Who'll give me 
a pin? O, I know where there ’s one,—on the sitting-room floor.” 

No, the pin was gone. She ran up stairs and felt on the toilet-cushions, 
but kept taking hold of needles, or of steel beads. “Where are all the 
pins?” she cried, then felt on the waists of mamma’s dresses, and of Aunt 
Nancy’s, and on the “ gentleman’s pin-cushion,” in papa’s pocket, but no 
pin. “Never mind, I "ll take a darning-needle, ’t is just as good,” she said. 
So pinning her shawl with a darning-needle, she took a basket in each hand 
and ran down the street. 

“Turn three corners, and then inquire!” shouted the mason after her. 

Away she ran. It seemed as if her feet had wings, they flew so swiftly 
over the ground. Seeing an old apple-woman sitting at her stall, she went 
up to her and said, “ Mrs. Apple-woman, will you tell me the way to the 
Great Rose Garden?” 

“ Better use your eyes more and tongue less,” said the apple-woman. 

Bessie looked up and saw a sign-board, on which was painted an enormous 
hand pointing to this inscription : — 

“0@> To THE GREAT ROSE GARDEN,” 


Only instead of the word “Rose” there was a beautiful painted Rose. 
Looking down the street, she saw, far ahead, a few girls with baskets. 

“1 ll soon catch them,” she said, “I go so fast.” 

But all at once her feet became very heavy, and could hardly be made to 
step at all; the air, too, seemed to grow thick, which made breathing 
extremely difficult; next, a strong head wind arose. The girls with bas 
kets were out of sight; and in the midst of her troubles the darning-needle 
slipped out, and her shawl fell off. 

“T told you so!” said a familiar voice. 

Bessie turned and saw Aunt Nancy passing by. Her hands were clasped 
upon her bosom, and she walked stiffly along, without one glance of pity. 

“O, why must I wear a shawl?” asked the little girl, sobbing. 

Aunt Nancy turned square about and replied, sternly, “ Because it is 
required. Is not that sufficient?” 

“O, do give me a pin!” cried Bessie, in a piteous voice. 

Aunt Nancy passed on, tossing her head with a scornful smile. 

“ Never mind,” said the little girl. “Ill hold it with my teeth.” And 
taking a basket in each hand, she held the shawl together with her teeth, and 
struggled on against the strong head wind. Turning a corner, she met two 
policemen, one tall and slim, the other short and thick. Both had clubs, and 
both wore badges of an immense size, and had big cockades on their hats. 

“ Ah, here’s the thief!” cried the tall policeman. “ Arrest her?” 

** Of course she stole them,” said the other. 

“It looks very much like it,” observed a gentleman in a ruffled shirt, who 
had stopped to listen. 

“No,” said Bessie. She dared speak but one word, for fear of letting go 
the shawl. 
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Now people began to collect around her. “Where did you get them?” 


asked the tall policeman. 
‘“ Garden,” said Bessie, between her teeth. 
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‘Grew on the bushes, maybe!” said a ragged, grinning newspaper boy. 

“ Under,” said Bessie. 

“They grew under the bushes!” cried an old rag-picker, in a squeaking 
voice, shaking her sides with laughing. 

“ Under the bushes!” cried the newspaper boy. “He, he, he!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the policemen. And the crowd joined in. 

“How many fowls do you keep?” cried the rag-picker, making up a 
funny face. 

“ A — pullet,” answered Bessie, meekly. 

“She keeps a pullet!” shouted the newsboy. “A pullet!” And he 
fairly bent himself double with laughter. 

“A pullet! O dear!” squealed the rag-picker. Then they all roared 
again, throwing their heads back and pointing at the little girl. The news- 
boy cut up such antics that the short policeman was obliged to swing his 
club in order to quiet him. The club came so near Bessie’s head as to 
make her scream out with fright. 

Now the moment that her mouth came open away went her shawl, blown 
by the wind to the top of a tree. “Odear! O dear!” she screamed. “ What 
shall I do?” 

“TI told you so!” said a stern voice. 

It was the voice of Aunt Nancy, who was passing stiffly along, her chin 
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in the air, turning neither to the right nor the left. Another gust took the 
shawl to the roof of a high hotel. 

“Can I go up for it?” she asked of the tall policeman. 

“O yes, we ’ll wait,” he said. “But give us your bonnet.” 

She handed him her bonnet, ran in at the front door, and up several flights 
of stairs. In the passage-way she met two stout, red-faced, white-capped 
chambermaids, who were carrying water in pitchers made of the same things 
of which she had been making little Nell’s. 

“Why!” cried Bessie, in astonishment. “I didn’t know they would hold 
water !” 

“Children don’t know everything!” answered one. “Step out of the 
way. There’s the scuttle.” 

Bessie climbed up through it, and stood upon the roof. But her shawl 
had blown away. Looking over the railing, she saw the old rag-picker 
marching off up street with it over her shoulders. She turned quickly to 
run down, but found the scuttle shut and fastened. 

“ Never mind,” said she. “I ’ll go down by the water-spout.” 

“ Stupid enough, I should think,” said a man, stepping out from behind 
a chimney. It was her old friend, the mason. “Stupid enough, I should 
think,” said he. “Why don’t you go down the slider?” 

“QO, you here?” she cried. “ Well, where is the slider?” 

He pointed, without speaking, to a very wide, white, smooth board, which 
reached from the roof down, down, out of sight among the houses. 

“Try that,” said he. “Safe?” she asked. 

“Of course. Do you suppose I wish to destroy life? It ends far away, 
and cannot, therefore, be steep. Sit upright. Feet foremost, close eyes, 
hold by the edges. There, ’t will be like sliding down hill.” 

“© what a beautiful slide!” said Bessie, as she glided smoothly along. 
“°T is like velvet. Charming! charming!” Down, down, down. 

“ But how long it lasts!” she cried, after sliding a very long time. Down, 
down, down. “Is there no end? Where am I going? How dark it grows!” 
Down, down, down. “OO, where shall I goto? Ah, here’s the end. But 
what place is this? I can’t see! Where am 1?” 

“Hush!” “Hush!” “Hush!” “Here she comes!” She heard some 
funny little voices say. 

“Who!” “Who comes?” “Hush, now we have her!” “Who?” 
“Who?” “Who?” “Who?” “Who?” cried hundreds of little voices. 

“ The girl who would not pick up a pin!” 

“Good!” “Good!” “We'll pay her off!” And then there seemed to 
be a sort of hurrah, or cheer, given by millions of them. 

“Pray who are you all?” asked the child. 

“We are the Lost Pins!” “We live here.” “How do youdo?” “Glad 
you ’ve come.” “O very!” “Very!” “Yes.” “Yes.” “Very!” “Very!” 
“Very!” And the cry seemed echoed by a countless multitude of tiny crea- 
tures who crowded about, hopping over her feet, and causing her to cry 
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out with pain, — for Bessie wore slippers. ‘“O, you hurt!” she cried. “ Ah, 
do we?” said one little voice. ‘“ Come to sorrow by and by!” said another. 
“ Hush!” said another. “There comes old Blackhead.” 

“Silence! all of you!” said a voice which seemed about loud enough 
to come from a large black-headed shawl-pin. “Silence! all of you! I 
wish to speak. Child, you have come to the abode of the Lost Pins. Did 
you never, for a moment, wonder what had become of us all? Did you 
never reflect that, while millions are every year added to those already in 
existence, the old ones must go somewhere? Ah, we are a despised race! 
But though slighted now, our time will come. We increase at a fearful 
rate. Every girl adds to our numbers. Think of the girls all over the 
earth, and of all that will be born before a thousand years from now! Ah, 
people living then will come to sorrow! Millions, billions of us added every 
year! Don’t you see that the world must in time be full? —that we must 
burst these narrow bounds? But perhaps you never thought of all this ?” 

“ No — I — never — did,” sobbed Bessie. 

“Don’t be a baby. All this would never happen, if children picked up 
the pins. That is partly what they are made for, as any one may see, by 
observing their fingers and thumbs.” 

“ Aunt — Nancy — told —me that!” she sobbed out. “Oh! oh! They 
hurt!” she cried in a different voice. 

“Be quiet, little ones,” said Blackhead. “Can’t you wait?” And they 
obeyed. “Thank you,” said Bessie. “O, you need n’t,” said Blackhead. 
“They are going to have you all to themselves, presently ; but order must 
be kept.” 

“‘ How do they go on one leg?” asked Bessie. 

“Habit. Going on two is habit, so with one.” 

“QO, is it? Well, how did you all get here?” 

“Had we better tell?” asked Blackhead, appearing to turn towards a 
company of elders. “Will she keep it private?” asked one. “ Will she 
promise not to tell?” 

“T promise,” said Bessie. 

“ Nor ever tell that you came here?” 

“ Never,” said Bessie, “so long as I live !” 

“Listen, then,” said Blackhead, solemnly. “Grasshoppers brought us.” 

“ Can’t we have her now?” asked the little ones. 

“Yes. Take her. Spare not. Punish. Prick. Torment!” 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh!” screamed Bessie, as she felt the ter- 
rible pricks. “Don’t! don’t! O dear! don’t!” 

“We will!” “We will!” cried the little voices. “Come to sorrow by 
and by!” “Believe it now?” “’Tis your fault we’re here!” “You 
stepped on me!” “You hopped over me!” “You passed by me!” “You 
bent my back?” “ You threw me away!” 

“But I didn’t do so to all of you!” sobbed Bessie. “’T is n’t fair for 
allto. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“ That ’s true,” said Blackhead. “Let the ones she did n’t pick up have 
her.” 
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Then there was a scattering among them. But crowds were left. 

“QO, I never did n’t pick up so many, — never! never!” said poor Bessie. 

“ O yes, you did n’t!” they cried. “ Prepare. Your punishment is coming.” 

“ Has n’t it come yet?” she asked, weeping. “O dear, I thought it had 
come !” 

“Faugh! That was only fun! Your punishment will be to have your 
head turned into a pin-ball.” 
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“ And you must own,” added Blackhead, “that it is a just punishment, as 
but for you they would not now be in want of one. Think how they long for 
a place of rest once more.” 
“ That we do!” cried the little voices. 
“Forgive me! O, forgive me!” sobbed Bessie. 
“ Never, never.” 
“ Won’t you leave my eyes out ?” she asked, piteously. 
“Why, what do you want of them ?” 
“ To — to — go to sleep with,” she answered, weeping. 
“QO, you can’t sleep. We shall keep you awake. Eyes won’t be wanted 
for that.” 
“ Well — to— cry with,” she sobbed again. 

“To be sure!” they said. “Of course she'll have to cry. She can’t 
help it. Well, we will leave them out if you promise never again to pass 
by or step over a poor dropped pin. If you promise this, say ‘I do.’” 

“I do!” said Bessie, solemnly. 

“ Now, then,” said a sharp little voice. “ When I say ‘Three,’ jump! One, 
two, three !” 
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“O dear! O—h!” screamed Bessie, as any child would whose head was 
turned into a pincushion. 

“ Look in the glass,” said Blackhead. 

‘It is dark, I can’t,” she answered, weeping. 

“ The hospital is lighted,” said one. “ Turn to the right.” 

She turned to the right and found herself in a dimly lighted place, where 
were thousands and tens of thousands of the bent, the crooked, and the 
headless. Bessie looked in the glass. “ Will it stay so always?” she asked, 
in a pitiful tone. 

“ Certainly,” said Blackhead, “Have n’t we to stay here always, or till 
some other child comes down the slider?” 

“T°ll go up the slider!” cried Bessie, suddenly. “I'll go to mamma. 
She won’t let you do so!” 

On turning, she struck her head against the hospital door, which caused 
such dreadful pain as to end her dream at once. 


She clapped both hands to her head, and O such a shout of joy as she 
gave upon finding herself still in the garden, and that her head was not a 
pin-ball! The pleasant afternoon had passed, the humming-bird had flown 
away. The grasshoppers, however, were chirping in the field beyond, as if 
that were their chief business ! 


I will tell, now, what kind of a pitcher she was making. It was a burr 
pitcher, about four inches tall, and quite large round. I kept it private till 
the end, for fear you would guess what was the cause, or partly the cause 
of her dreaming such a curious dream. She had gathered an immense quan- 
tity of burrs from the burdocks just over the fence, intending to make, also, 
some baskets and mats, and these, during her uneasy slumbers, had fallen all 
about her, and got in among her hair. 

The bump against the hospital door, which waked her, was in reality a 
bump against the fence-post. 

“TI am much pleased,” said stately Aunt Nancy the next day, as she saw 
Bessie hard at work poking a pin out of a crack in the floor, “I am much 
pleased that my advice is followed at last.” 

Bessie smiled in such a peculiar way that mamma asked her what she 
was thinking about. 

“Ts it wicked,” asked Bessie, “ to tell what you promised in a dream not 
to tell long as you lived?” 

“ Why, no,” answered mamma, “I should think not, — unless, — unless,” 
she added, smiling, —“ unless you get back into the same dream.” 

Then Bessie told the whole affair. 

As no one has seen her sitting in her favorite nook since the afternoon 
of the nap, it is supposed that she is afraid of getting back into the same 
dream, when of course it is impossible to tell what might befall her for hav- 
ing broken her promise. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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A Picture, 


A PICTURE. 


A* old-fashioned dining-room, 


Long and low; 
On wall and on ceiling 
The firelight’s glow; 
On the sanded floor 


From the hearth away, 
Weird shadows are dancing 


In fitful play. 


Tender lights filling 
The old man’s eye, — 
Dreams and fancies , 
Of days gone by. 
Peaceful the stillness ; 
Never a word; 
Click of the needles 
Only is heard. 


In the chimney-corner 
An aged pair, 

The warm light caressing 
Their silver hair; 
Asleep on the hearth-rug 
A beautiful boy, 
andmamma’s darling, 
Grandpapa’s joy. 


at 





Quaint in its corner 
The old clock stands, 
Blessing them softly, 
Lifting its hands. — 


Speed o’er the wide world, 


Time, as you will; 
Leave but this picture, 
Tender and still! 


Annie B. Stephens. 


[March, 
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Our Menagerie. 


OUR MENAGERIE. 
ELEPHANTS. 


peed month I described an animal which hardly any of you have ever 
seen, though your own country produces it. The next animal in our 
menagerie comes from the other side of the globe, and yet you have almost 
all seen it. That is a conveniex,y of a paper menagerie, like this. You can 
bring together animals of all kinds, and even those which do not easily live 
in a cage will show themselves well enough on paper. Ladies and gentle- 
men! make way for a very large beast, quite too large for a cage, and too 
good-natured to need one. 

Attention ! 

“The elephant now goes round ; 
The band begins to play!” 

There are two kinds of elephant, — the Asiatic and the African. Ours 
shall be the Asiatic, because he is more easily tamed. This menagerie is 
expressly for animals of remarkable intelligence, and the elephant, unlike the 
beaver, shows most intelligence when tamed. In thi8 respect, dogs are like 
elephants ; and indeed it is said that out of all the animal world these are 
the only two creatures that will work in the absence of a master. You know 
how a dog will carry home a basket or a bundle, and go trotting along with- 
out anybody to watch him. It is just so with the elephant. When he -has 
been trained to do a certain work, he will keep at it by himself, and will 
seem to take as much interest in it, and do it as intelligently, as any man 
would do. For instance, when elephants are taught to pile logs in a timber- 
yard, in the East Indies, they will go on piling, without any command from 
their masters, and they are taught, when the pile grows high, to lean two 
logs against it, and roll the remaining logs to the top. 

I remember a story told by Sir James Tennent which shows this indepen- 
dence of action in the elephant. He says: — 

“One evening, when riding in the vicinity of Kandy, my horse showed 
some excitement at a noise which approached us in the thick jungle, and 
which consisted of the ejaculation uvmph / urmph/ ina hoarse and dissat- 
isfied tone. A turn in the forest ex,.ained the mystery, by bringing me 
face to face with a tame elephant, unaccompanied by any attendant. He 
was laboring painfully to carry a heavy beam of timber, which he balanced 
across his tusks ; but, the pathway being narrow, he was forced to bend his 
head to one side to permit it to pass endways, and the exertion and incon- 
venience combined led him to utter the dissatisfied sounds. On seeing us 
halt, the elephant raised his head, reconnoitred us a moment, then flung 
down the timber and forced himself backwards among the brushwood so as 
to leave a passage, of whicly he expected us to avail ourselves. My horse 
still hesitated; the elephant observed it, and impatiently thrust himself still 


deeper into the jungle, repeating his cry of urmph/ but in a voice evidently 
meant to encourage us to come on. Still the horse trembled, and being 
anxious to observe the instinct of the two sagacious creatures, I forebore 
any interference. Again the elephant wedged himself farther in amongst 
the trees, and waited impatiently for us to pass him; and after the horse 
had done so tremblingly and timidly, I saw the wise creature stoop and take 
up his heavy burden, trim and balance it on his tusks, and resume his route, 
hoarsely snorting as before.” 

Now almost any trained animal, if left alone to decide for himself, in such 
a case, would have put down his load, if he could, and walked away. But 
how like a faithful and industrious man this elephant acted! As there was 
no room to pass, he made way, waited for the horse, encouraged him to 
come on, and then, when he had passed, took up his load again and went 
along. 

But I think the most wonderful manner 
in which the Asiatic elephants show their 
intelligence and fidelity is the way the 
tame animals help to ensnare the wild 
ones. But for their skill and ingenuity 
‘very few elephants would be captured 
alive. This is the way they do it. 

When a herd of elephants is to be 

- caught, in Ceylon, the people build an 
enclosure called a corral. It is made of 
small trees stuck in the ground, and secured by cross-beams. It is an 
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enclosure, perhaps five hundred feet long by half that width; it has only a 
small opening at one end, as you see in this design. 











At the opening there is a gate, and from each angle of the end by which 
the elephants are to approach two lines of the same strong fencing are 
continued on each side.and cautiously concealed among the trees. Then 
men go beating through the woods for many miles driving the elephants 
toward this enclosure, which is easily done, for they are very shy and gentle 
so long as they are not excited. Sometimes it takes more than a month to 
bring together forty or fifty elephants in this way, and sometimes two hun- 
dred have been caught. At last, when the hunters have them all within 
the projecting fences, they choose a favorable night and suddenly light a 
great many fires and torches, and discharge guns, and beat drums and ¢om- 
toms, and try to drive the elephants into the corra/. Sometimes the whole 
herd will break through the fences and get away; but commonly they are 
driven by degrees into the corral. 

The moment they get inside, the gate is shut, and the hunters immediately 
surround the corral with torches, which they push through the fence at the 
elephants, if they approach, so that the great creatures are frightened and 
gradually collect in the middle of the enclosure, forming a circle, with their 
young in the centre. Then it is that the wonderful skill and intelligence 
of the trained elephants are called into use. I will give you an account of 
this scene, drawn from a description by Sir James Tennent, who watched 
the whole of one of these hunts’ from a platform built in a tree overlooking 
the enclosure. ' 

After the herd was all in, the bars which secured the entrance to the 
corral were cautiously withdrawn, and two trained elephants passed stealth- 
ily in, each ridden by his mahout (or driver) and one attendant, and carrying 
a strong collar formed by coils of rope, made of cocoa-nut fibre, from 
which hung on either side cords of elk’s hide, prepared with a ready noose. 
With them and concealed behind them, the head man of the “noosers ” 
crept in, eager to secure the honor of taking the first elephant. 

One of the two decoy elephants was of prodigious age, having been in 
the service of the Dutch and English governments in succession for up- 
wards of a century. The other, called by her keeper “ Siribeddi,” was about 
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fifty years old, and distinguished for her gentleness and docility. She was a 
most accomplished decoy, and showed the utmost relish for the sport. 
Having entered the corral noiselessly, she moved along with a sly compos- 
ure and an assumed air of easy indifference, sauntering leisurely in the 
direction of the captives and halting now and then to pluck a bunch of 
grass or a few leaves as she passed. As she approached the herd, they put 
themselves in motion to receive her, and the leader, having advanced in 
front and passed his trunk gently over her head, turned and paced slowly 
back to his dejected companion. Siribeddi followed with the same listless 
step, and drew herself up close behind him, thus affording the nooser an 
opportunity to stoop under her and slip the noose over the hind foot of 
the wild one. The latter instantly perceived his danger, shook off the rope, 
and turned to attack the man. He would have suffered for his temerity, had 
not Siribeddi protected him by raising her trunk and driving the assailant 
into the midst of the herd, when the old man, being slightly wounded, was 
helped out of the corra/, and his son Ranghanie took his place. 

The herd again collected in a circle, with their heads toward the centre. 
The largest male was singled out, and two tame ones pushed boldly in, one 
on either side of him, till the three stood nearly abreast. He made no 
resistance, but betrayed his uneasiness by shifting restlessly from foot to 
foot. Ranghanie now crept up, and holding the rope open with both hands 
(its other extremity being made fast to Siribeddi’s collar), and watching the 
instant when the wild elephant lifted his hind foot, he succeeded in passing 
the noose over its leg, drew it close, and fled to the rear. The two tame 
elephants instantly fell back, Siribeddi stretched the rope to its full length, 
and, while she dragged out the captive, her companion placed himself 
between her and the herd, to prevent any interference. 

In order to secure him to a tree, he had to be drawn backwards some 
twenty or thirty yards, making furious resistance, bellowing in terror, plung- 
ing on all sides and crushing the smaller timber, which bent like reeds 
beneath his clumsy struggles. Siribeddi drew him steadily after her, and 
wound the rope round the proper tree, holding it all the time at its full 
tension, and stepping cautiously across it when, in order to give it a second 
turn, it was necessary to pass between the tree and the elephant. With 
a coil round the stem, however, it was beyond her strength to haul the 
prisoner close up, which was nevertheless necessary in order to make him 
perfectly fast; but the second tame one, perceiving the difficulty, returned 
from the herd, confronted the struggling prisoner, pushed .him shoulder to 
shoulder and head te head, and forced him backwards, while at every step 
Siribeddi hauled in the slackened rope till she brought him fairly up to the 
foot of the tree, where he was made fast. A second noose was then passed 
over the other hind leg, and secured like the first, both legs being afterwards 
“hobbled ” together by ropes. 

The second elephant singled out from the herd was secured in the same 
manner as the first. It was a female. When the noose was placed upon 
her fore foot, she seized it with her trunk and succeeded in carrying it 
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to her mouth, where she would speedily have severed it, had not a tame 


elephant interfered, and placing his foot on the rope, pressed it downward 
out of her jaws. It is strange that in these encounters the wild elephants 
made no attempt to attack or dislodge the sahouts who rode on the tame 
ones. 


The conduct of the tame elephants during all these proceedings was truly 
wonderful. They seemed to understand every movement, both the object 
to be attained and the means of accomplishing it. They showed the utmost 
enjoyment in what was going on. Their caution was as remarkable as their 
Sagacity ; there was no hurrying, no confusion, they never ran foul of the 
ropes, were never in the way of those noosed, and amid the most violent 
struggles, when the tame ones had frequently to step across the captives, 
they in no instance trampled on them, or occasioned the slightest accident 
or annoyance. So far from that, they saw for themselves a difficulty or a 
danger, and tried at once to remove it. In tying up one of the larger 
elephants he contrived, before he could be hauled close up to the tree, to 
walk once or twice round it, carrying the rope with him; the decoy, perceiv- 
ing the advantage he had thus gained over the nooser, walked up of her 
own accord, and pushed him backwards with her head till she made him 
unwind himself again, when the rope was hauled tight and made fast. More 
than once, when a wild one was extending his trunk, and would have inter- 
cepted the rope about to be placed over his leg, Siribeddi, by a sudden 
motion of her own trunk, pushed his aside and prevented him; and on one 
occasion, when successive efforts had failed to put the noose over the leg 
of an elephant which was-already secured by one foot, but which wisely put 
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the other to the ground as often as it was attempted to pass the noose under 
it, the decoy watched her opportunity, and when his foot was again raised, 
suddenly pushed in her own leg underneath it, and held it up till the noose 
was attached and drawn tight. 

Now I do not know where you can find such an exhibition of skill as this 
in any other animal. Of course, the elephants have been trained, in some 
degree, by their drivers ; but all accounts agree that the chief skill is shown 
by the animals themselves, They set their brains at work, in order to 
outwit the brains of the wild elephants. They observe what is needed, and 
act promptly for themselves, without orders. Think of that great creature, 
with his heavy foot, pushing the rope quickly from the trunk of the other 
elephant, for fear he should break it in two. Horses and dogs can be trained 
to do very difficult things, but they do nothing which requires such quick- 
ness and foresight as this. 

Sometimes a tame elephant is employed to go into the forest alone, bear- 
ing only the driver on her back, to coax and soothe a single wild elephant 
in this same way, while his legs are being tied. It does not seem quite 
pleasant to think of all this skill as being shown to deprive a wild creature 
of its freedom, but elephants appear so comfortable and happy when tamed, 
and are tamed so easily, that we do not feel so badly as when birds are put 
in cages. 

When elephants are once tamed, they are very affectionate. This same 
writer heard of a very obstinate one in Ceylon, which would obey nobody but 
his keeper, and when the keeper died nobody could manage him. At last 
they thought of a child twelve years old, of whom the elephant had once 
been very fond. So they sent for the child, from a distant village, and the 
elephant at once became gentle, and submitted by degrees to be governed 
by a new keeper. And they remember injuries as well as kindness. Almost 
everybody has heard the story of the tailor who once pricked the elephant’s 
trunk with his needle, and had a shower of dirty water in return. There 
are a great many such stories, and sometimes a year has passed between 
the injury and the revenge. This trait is not so pleasing. We should all 
like to see animals forgive injuries, as men should do, but it shows observa- 
tion and memory at least, when the injuries are remembered. 

The elephant and the whale have the largest brains of all animals, 
and some persons have thought this to be the reason why the elephant, 
at least, is so very intelligent. But the next animal about which I shall 
write is orie of the very smallest of insects, and yet in his little sphere he 
shows almost as much sense and judgment as if he were an elephant ten 
feet tall. 























THE MIDSHIPMAN —AN OPERA FOR CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mrs. LorING, mother of Midshipman. 


Tony, the Midshipman, 


aged 20. 


ANNIE, sister of Midshipman, “ 
Cora, friend of Annie, 16. 
ALFRED, brother of Midshipman, 12. 
GRACE, sister of Midshipman, 10. 
Fiora, “ of Midshipman, 8. 


SCENE I. —A sitting-room in Mrs. LoRING’s house. ANNIE is alone, marking towels 
Sor Tony. Enter CorA, singing to the tune of “ Wait for the Wagon.” This air 


ts continued throughout the scene. 


CorRA. 


Good morning to you Annie, dear 
How sad you look to-day! 


ANNIE. 


I can’t look very happy 
When my brother ’s going away. 


Cora. 


What! Going away? Don’t tell meso! 


Odear! It can’t be true! 
What sha// we do without him ? 
O how I pity you! 


CHORUS. 


O'my poor Annie! 

O your poor mother ! 

O the poor children too! 
What are we all to do? 


ANNIE (half crying). 
’T is true indeed; his orders came 
By early mail to-day ; 
And by to-morrow morning 
He will have to start away. 


Poor mother ’s trying not to cry 
While putting up his clothes, 
And the children follow after him, 

No matter where he goes. 


CuHorvus. ANNIE and Cora. 
O darling Tony! 

O jolly brother! 

O our handsome Middy boy! 
How can we let him go? 


(ANNIE covers her face with her hands.’ 
Cora fakes up her work and goes on 
with it, singing.) 

Come, Annie dear, keep up your heart ; 
A year soon flies away, 

And then he will be here again, 

So handsome and so gay. 

(Enter TONY, smiling at her last words. 
She stops and turns away, blushing. He 
takes up the tune and sings.) 

I thank you very kindly, Miss, 
For cheering up poor Nan ; 
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And of your pretty words I ’ll be 
As worthy as I can. 
(All three join in the Chorus.) 
Come, no more crying ! 
Come. no more sighing ! 
Old time is flying fast, 
And the year ’ll soon pass away. 
(TONY sings alone.) 
°T is jolly fun, I tell you, girls, 
To visit foreign lands ; 
And when you see me coming home, 
’T won’t be with empty hands. 
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So if you ’re good and don’t cry now, 
And often write to me, 
I'll bring you lots of pretty things 
From France and Italy. 
(He takes a hand of each, and the three sing 
in chorus.) 
Dry up your tears! 
Banish your fears ! 
Give three good cheers 
For the jolly ship Santee. 
(ANNIE resumes her work, Cora helps her, 
TONY sitting between them.) 





Scene II.— Same room and persons. Three children are heard outside singing 
in chorus to the tune of “ Fohnny Schmoker.” 


Brother Tony! Brother Tony’ 
He is going, he is going, 
He is going on the ocean, 
On the cruel, stormy ocean ! 
Brother Tony, Brother Tony! 
We shall miss him, 
We shall miss him, 
When he’s gone upon the ocean. 


’ 
(They enter. ALFRED sings alone.) 


Brother Tony, Brother Tony, 
Take me with you! 
Take me with you! 
Take me with you on the water. 
I won’t make a bit of trouble ; 
I can sleep up in a hammock. 
Brother Tony, Brother Tony, 
Take me with you on your voyage, 
For I want to be a Middy.” 
(All the children sing.) 
Yes, he wants to be a Middy! 
Alfred wants to be a Middy! 
Brother Tony, Brother Tony, 
Take him with you 
On the ocean, 
For he wants to be a Middy. 


(Tony alone sings.) 

Brother Alfred, Brother Alfred, 
Listen to me, listen to me! 
You must wait till you are older, 
You must wait till you are bolder, 
Till your sisters here can spare you ; 
Till more manfully you bear you, 
Then, my brother, Brother Alfred, 
Be a Middy if it suits you: 
Be a Middy and sail with me. 

(Two little girls sing in chorus.) 


No! no! no! we cannot spare you, 
No! no! no! we cannot spare two! 
’T is too many, ’t is too many ; 
We must keep one darling brother; 
One must stay with us and mother. 
CHORUS. 
(ANNIE, Cora, Tony, and the two iittle 
girls.) 

Yes! yes! yes! One stays with mother ; 

Hard enough to lose one brother, 

Little Alfred, little Alfred, 

Stay yet with us, be contented! « 

Don’t you see our tears are falling ? 
[Curtain falls. 





Scene III.— Cora alone. She sings to the tune of “ Araby’s Daughter.” Tony 
enters unseen and overhears her song. 


Farewell, farewell to thee, dearest of middies, 

We part from thee, Tony, with tears and with pain ; 
Full many a time shall the sun set in sadness, 

E’er we shall behold thy bright buttons again. 
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Around thee shall bluster the storms of the ocean, 
And toss thy brave ship like a cork on the wave ; 
But do not, I pray you, forget your home’s dear ones, 
Or go to be king in the mermaidens’ cave. 
(TONY comes forward and sings to the same air, taking her hand.) 
Forgive me, dear Cora, for hearing your singing, 
It comforts my heart to believe you will mourn 
For your wandering friend, through the months of his absence, 
And breathe loving prayers for his happy return. 
( Together, same tune.) 
Farewell, farewell, then, to tears and to sadness, 
For friendship like ours need have nothing to fear. 
We part, — but we hope for a meeting of gladness 
When the fast rolling months have completed the year. 





ScENE IV.— Three months later. Mrs. LoRtNG is seen sitting in a low rocking- 
chair, hushing her baby to sleep, singing to the tune of “ Greenville” or “ Hush, my 
Babe, lie still and slumber,” &c. 


Hush, my darling, safe and happy Thou art yet so frail and helpless, 
Lie within thy mother’s arm, I can keep thee by my side, 

While her heart is fondly praying, But my first-born, brave and eager, 
“ Keep my absent boy from harm.” Roves upon the treacherous tide. 


Enter ANNIE, GRACE, and FLORA. ANNIE sings eagerly to the tune of “ Mabel 
Waltzes.” The children twine arms and dance joyfully about the room, keeping time 
to her singing. 


ANNIE, Mother dear! He is well, 
Do look here ! And can tell 
I have got a letter ! Tales of foreign wonder ; 
O’er the sea And of storms that nearly dashed 
It came to me. The noble ship asunder. 


News could not be better! 
(Zhe mother, rising, lays her babe gently into its cradle, while the three girls sing to the 


same tune.) 
Then he sends He has seen 
Love to friends, The English Queen, 
Specially to Cora ; And sailed on old Thames water ; 
And will bring And in France 
Some pretty thing He had a dance 
To Annie, Grace, and Flora. With the Consul’s daughter. 


(The mother sits down to read the letter, the children gather round her, and the | 
curtain falls.) 





SCENE V.— Six months later than first date. TONY alone, pacing up and down, as 
if on the deck of a ship, on guard duty. There must be only light enough to reveal 
his figure dimly. He sings to the tune of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

In the stillness of night, when my mates are asleep, 

When the brave ship is ploughing her way through the deep, 

My thoughts fondly turn to the dear ones at home, 

Whose constant love follows, wherever I roam. 
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(Chorus of sailors’ voices at a distance.) 
“ Home, home, sweet, sweet home,” 
Blow on, favoring breezes, and bear us all home. 


(Tony alone continues.) 
Through the bright hours of day we may frolic and jest, 
With our pipes and our games, when from duty we rest ; 
You can’t match a middy for mischief and fun, 
But his thoughts travel home, when on guard or alone. 
(Chorus of sailors as before.) 
“ Home, home, sweet, sweet home,” 
Blow on, favoring breezes, and bear us all home. [Curtain falls. 








ScENE VI.—A year after the first date. Mrs. Lortnc’s parlor. Mrs. LorinG 
seated sewing, ALFRED and GRACE playing checkers, FLora dressing her doll. 
Enter ANNIE and CoRA joyfully, with an open letter, singing to the tune of “ When 
Fohnny comes marching Home.” All the children join in the hurrahs.) 


Our Tony is coming home again! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Our Tony is coming home again! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
His ship came into port last night, 
And he ’ll be here by morning light : 
O, the happy day when Middy comes sailing home ! 
O, happy day when Middy comes marching home!” 
(Zhe mother sings.) 
Thank God, his dangers all are o’er ! 
ALL. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
And I shall see my boy again! 
ALL Hurrah! Hurrah! 
A happy mother then I’Il be 
My children all at home to see; 
For they ’ll all be here when Tony comes marching home, 
For they ’ll all be here when Tony comes marching home. 





(ALFRED alone sings.) 


Some fireworks I ’Il go quickly buy, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
And crackers that will pop and fly, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We ’ll have a jolly, thundering noise 
To welcome home the “ Santee ” boys ; 
For we ’l] all have fun when Middy comes sailing home, 
For we ’ll all have fun when Middy comes sailing home. 


(GRACE and FLORA sing.) 


We ought to wear our best white suits, 
ALL. Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Our sashes gay and new bronze boots, 
ALL. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
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And all be in our best array 
To celebrate the joyful day 
When our darling Mid comes merrily marching home, 
When our darling Mid comes merrily marching home. 
(ANNIE sings.) 
A party we will have, and dance, 


ALL. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
To welcome Tony home from France, 
ALL. Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Our friends at once we will invite 
To come to us to-morrow night, 
And we ’Il all be gay when Middy comes marching home, 
And we ’!! all be gay when Middy comes marching home. 
(CORA sings.) 


Soon we shall see his sunny face, 


ALL Hurrah! Hurrah! 
That used to brighten every place, 
ALL. Hurrah! Hurrah! 


With pride and joy our hearts will swell 
When his adventures he shall tell. 
O, the happy day when Tony comes marching home! [Adi repeat. 
O, the happy day when Tony comes marching home. 
(Znter BRIDGET, wild with delight, singing to the same tune.) 
Och ! blissid saints above this day! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Here comes our swate b’y from the say. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Run out, run out, ye children dear, 
The darlint he is almost here ! 
O bedad, I’m glad to see the lad come home! 
O bedad, I’m glad to see him come marching home! 


(Zhrows her apron over her head and sobs aloud.) 


Enter TONY in uniform. All rush to embrace and welcome him. For a few mo- 
ments ail is confusion and joy ; then, forming in line, hand in hand, all sing, facing 
the audience. 


Now Tony comes marching home again, 
Hurrah! Hurraa! 
We quite forget our former pain, 
. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We thank you for the smiles and tears 
With which you ’ve watched our hopes and fears, 
And we ’ll say good by, for Tony ’s come marching home 


To all good by, for Tony ’s come marching home. 
[Curtain falls. 


Note. No costumes are required in this play except the midshipman’s uniform, 
which is a dark blue jacket, cap, and trousers, with navy brass buttons. 
? L. D. Nichols. 
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ENIGMA, 
No. 15. Mid oF whee tad 
I am composed of 7 letters. means of my 6, 3, 7. 
Did you ever hunt my 5, 3, 7, 6? My I, 3, 7 causes universal desolation. 
My whole is often my 1, 2, 4. My 4, 7, 6, 2 is a good shelter from the 
My 1, 3, 4, 2, 7 we could not live without. summer sun, 
My 4, 5, 3, I comes in spring, My whole is very much talked about 


iattiy fr bs REBUS.—No. 16, 





Hitt Mi ti . 
PUZZLE.—No. 17. Pte 


I am round, square, a hard case, because 
almost always tight. 
Take away my first, you do not change me. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 18. 


Take away my second, transpose my re- 
maining letters, and you leave me 
but a particle. T. 








ANSWERS. 
8. Aladdin. 11. Many are balancing between deceit and 
9-. Bradford. Taunton. Amesbury. Marble-| honesty. [(Man) (eye) (D seat) (& on S T.)] 
head. Lowell. Swampscott. 12. Think of ease, but work on. 
10, Foundation Words: Theseus, Ariadne. 13. King Cole. 
Cross Words: ThaliA. HectoR. Ephorl. 14. Foundation Words: Fruit, Stand. 
SenecA. EucliD. UrN. SoractE. Cross Words: FiniS. RabbiT. UmbrellA. 


IndiaN. ThousanD. 
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Tue composition which we give this month is 
the third for which a prize of twenty dollars has 
been paid. Those for which we have made a 
second offer are beginning to come in. The 
offer is made to those who take “Our Young 
Folks” regularly, whether by subscription or 
monthly purchase. The prizes are thirty, twenty, 
and fifteen dollars for the three best papers writ- 
ten by subscribers between the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen, and twenty, fifteen, and ten dollars for 
the three best written by subscribers under fifteen 
years of age. The limits are one page of the 
“Letter-Box,” — no matter if they occupy less 
space than this, —and the criticisms will be made 
on the same plan as before. Faults of spelling, 


g hip, and punctuation will pre- 





vent the acceptance "of a composition otherwise | 


good. The writer’s full signature, age, and resi- 
dence must be given, as before. 


GOING TO THE CIRCUS. 

Do any of you live in a country town? 

do, can you ever forget the emotions of wonder 

znd delight and terror which “going to the cir- 

us” raised in your heart at the age of eight or 
ten? 

First there was the 


“ 


grand triumphal proces- 


sion” which entered the town at nine A. M., to | 


see which you were released for an hour from the 
tasks of the school-room. The procession was 
headed by the splendid Golden Chariot drawn by | 
twelve handsome horses, and containing the brass 
band tooting and blowing their loudest, on the 
velvet seats. Then came another chariot drawn 
by sixteen camels, upon which sat the lion, “a 
large, live lion, loose untrammelled in the streets,” 
as announced on the big show-bills. Then came a 


little carriage drawn by twelve little ponies, and | 


containing “Queen Mab,” the little six-year-old | 
lady, who danced at night across the backs of six | 
horses on the run, and flew through hoops of pa- 
per, and jumped over scarfs, while her pony ran at 
full speed beneath her. Then came the big ele- 
phant, with his slow and heavy tread ; and then 


followed the baby elephant; and then came car | 


after car filled with wild animals, that looked now 
and then through the gratings, and grinned or 
snarled at you! And then the troop of spotted 
horses, and the clown riding on his mule, with his 
face towards the animal’s tail, and his legs all tied 





If you 


up in a knot around the sober creature’s neck, and 
the Fat Woman, the Living Skeleton, the Russian 
Giant, the Talking Pig, and all the rest of the won- 
derful “side shows,” each in its own car. Who 
could be expected to go back to school and give 
any sane kind of answer to puzzling questions in 
arithmetic and geography, after such a dazzling 
sight as this? And was g’t it hard that the 
teacher made you stand up with your back to the 
school, and study your lesson half an hour, just 
because in answer to the request, — “ Describe the 
Rocky Mountains,”’ you said, “The Rocky Moun- 
tains rises in Lake Itasca, takes a southerly course 
through the United States, and flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico,”’ and made ten other similar mistakes? 

At two Pp. M. you were off like a velocipede, 
down to the field where the tents were raised. Yes, 
there was the large circus-tent, and the smaller 
tents of the side-shows, with the wonderful pic- 
tures painted on their canvas walls, and the door- 
keepers, who stood on barrels, and shouted, “ Call 
in and see the talking pig!” ‘‘ Only fifteen cents 
| to see the Living Skeleton!” &c., &c. But your 
| father only laughed at the portraits of the Liv- 
| ing Skeleton and the Fat Woman, and refused 
to take you or to allow you to be taken to any 
such exhibition. “Fat Woman, indeed! Why, 
you will be one yourself, child, if you continue to 
grow as fast as you have for the last year,” said 
| your uncle, with a mocking laugh. But you for- 

got the insult the next moment, when you passed 
| through the canvas door, and was fairly in the 
circus at last. 

In the circus! Say rather in fairy-land. For to 
| fairy-land belong those noble knights who enter 
| on beautiful spotted horses, and to the sound of 
| slow music go round and round the ring. To 
fairy-land belong the fairy queen and her snow- 
| white pony; the little twin sisters who dance on 
the spotted pony’s back ; and the little boy who 

makes you tremble by his daring riding and his 
dashing leaps, and who is not more than three 

feet high. 
| Then you saw the performing dogs, who rode 
ponies, and jumped through hoops, and over bars. 
And the performing horse, who fired off pistols, 
turned a hand-organ, walked, trotted, and galloped 
| at the command of his master, and did many other 
wonderful tricks. Then there was the funny clown, 
with his trained mule that shook off everybody who 














} 
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tried to ride him, and that would n’t go unless the 
clown said “oats”? to him, —and the daring gym- 
nasts, who turned somersets from the topof a pole, 
walked the tight rope, and who could “turn ten 
somersets backward, and stand on their heads all 
day long,” — and the buffalo who jumped bars with 
the clown on his back, — and the bears that danced 
and played soldier,—and the pony that ate pie, 
and drank water out of a dish like a gentleman, 


‘and looked so comical. Then there were tigers, 


lions, elephants, panthers, leopards, hyenas, mon- 
keys, apes, baboons, &c. 

Then the music plays soft and low, and you hear 
a sudden roar, and the front of a great cage flies 
back, and there is the hero of the day!— Don 
somebody or other, who knocks the lion’s and 
panther’s heads together, and spanks the leopard 
as if it were a naughty child! And the music 
plays still lower, and a hush settles over the place. 
Look! See! His head is in the lion’s mouth, 
between those dreadful teeth! If they should 
snap! But they don’t, and the next moment he 
is on his feet again, boxes the ears of the beasts 
all round, fires off two pistols, bows low, and is 
gone! 

Then there is thundering applause, the band 
strikes up “‘ Sweet Home,” and the circus is over ! 
You go again in the evening, and it is ten times 
more like fairy-land than ever! You would like 
to go every day for a year to come. But, alas! 
you get up the next morning, and the tents are 
gone, the field is bare, and all that is left of the 
circus is the tracked-up ground, peanut shucks, 
and tobacco-juice. Don somebody or other and 
his lion are far away, and “going to the circus”’ 
is only a thing to dream about for another year. 


Hattie Adams, age 14. 
STONY CREEK, Conn. 


“A Mortuer” sends some opinions and hints 
about our “‘compositions,”” which may interest 
our readers as they do us. 

Dear EpitTors :— 

A good friend sent little Mary “Our Young 
Folks ”’ for a Christmas present. And we want to 
tell you that we are very much pleased with it. 
I write to tell you how glad one mother was to 
find that you know that little girls can write com- 
positions, and give them a place in your “ Letter 
Box.” There is nothing little girls and boys can 
do so easily and so well. We have helped a great 
many in their first efforts, and our conclusion 
long ago was, that children will like composition 
writing, and succeed better in that branch than 
almost any other. It is easier for them than either 
arithmetic or grammar. ‘ Why, then, is it not 
allowed to be the pleasantest task in school?” 
Because not five teachers in one hundred under- 
stand the first thing about it themselves, and do 
not hesitate to confess, in the presence of these 





young beginners, that they “‘ xever could bear to 
write compositions, and know it is hard for the 
little ones.” It is not true that it is difficult for 
childreneto express themselves in writing. It 
comes as natural as talking, —and that is the 
reason, perhaps, that the girls write rather better 
than boys, They always wid, But they must 
write of something that they know about; or of 
something they have seen, touched, or handled. 
Little girls, write as you talk, and your compo- 
sitions will be beautiful to every one, because they 
will be new, fresh, and natural. And be glad that 
your compositions can go to the Letter Box of 
“Our Young Folks.” We think it is just the 
nicest plan we ever knew, and that, perhaps, it 
may begin a reformation in the way of teaching 
how to write compositions. 
A Moruer. 

We are not quite ready to agree with our friend 
in saying that girls a/ways write better than boys, 
—and we hope that some of our bright boy- 
subscribers will prove the contrary by carrying off 
more than one of the prizes. 


We thank our friends for the descriptions of 
games so many of them have sent. Here are one 
or two for the younger children : — 

‘The Poor Woman’s Dinner ” is a simple little 
game in which any child who has learned the al- 
phabet can join. 

Some one begins by saying, “‘ I wish to make up 
a dinner for a poor woman who has seen better 
days, and is somewhat dainty. Her greatest dis- 
like is for eas. What will you send her, Ella?” 
Ella answers, ‘“‘Turnips.” ‘‘ No, she is not fond 
of them. What will you give her, Harry?” 
“Cold chicken.” ‘Yes, she will thank you for 
it too. You, Jenny?” “ Potatoes.” “ No, they 
will make her sick.” And so on, until everybody 
has guessed that her only disgust is for whatever 
has “ f’s’? in it. 

“The Black Art” is also something with which 
little folks and great ones may amuse themselves 
together. Two are in the secret, one of whom 
goes out of the room. Those who remain agree 
upon some article in the room, which is to be 
guessed by the person outside. Of course, only 
a person who understands how can ask the ques- 
tions. 

Suppose a flower-vase is agreed upon. The 
guesser comes in, and is asked such questions as 
these: “Was it the window?” “No.” “A 
chair?” “No.” “The carpet?” “No.” “The 
table-cloth?” “No.” ‘The coal-hod?” “No.” 
“The flower-vase?”” “Yes.” This is tried again 
and again, to the great wonderment of those who 
are not bright enough to observe that the right 
article is always mentioned by the questioner im- 
mediately after naming something d/ack. Hence 
the title of the game. 
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RYE’S FRITTERS. 


[See the Story. 


Drawn sy AuGustus Hoppin. ] 





